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WILL. 

Will is an attribute of God inasmuch as he consciously 
prompts his own acts, and is intent upon the execution of 
his purposes, the accomplishment of his designs, the reali- 
zation of his counsels, and the fulfillment of his ordinances¢ 
Will is one of the characteristics of rational, self-conscious, 
personal agencies. ‘The acts of a person are that person’s 
acts inasmuch as they are consciously prompted by such 
person, and an accessory to an act is again a person who 
consciously concurs in prompting such act, though the 
materiale of the act be wholly or in part performed by an- 
other. Thus God is active by his own promptings. Every 
act of God not only presupposes, but implies volition. And, 
again, volition is, in God, linked with action, the conscious 
and intentional exertion of power. This is indicated in the 
words, Who hath resisted his will?) Of him the Psalmist 
says, Whatsoever the Lord pleased, that did he in heaven, 
and in earth,”) and, Our God 1s in the heavens: he hath 
done whatsoever he hath pleased.*) When God acts, his act 
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is not only in conformity with, but also determined by, his 
will. Man may act pursuant to the counsels and directions 
of others, to whose promptings he may conform his will 
and his acts. But who hath directed the Spirit of the Lord, 
or being his counselor hath taught him?) Who hath 
known the mind of the Lord, or who hath been his coun- 
selor?”) Who hath enjoined him his way?*) 

On the other hand, the will with which God has en- 
dowed rational creatures is also really and truly will, con- 
scious and intentional self-determination. When God cre- 
ated angels and human beings, it was his will that there 
should be other wills beside his own, and while these wills 
were good, in conformity with his own will, this conformity 
was a conformity of wz//. God did not place these beings — 
on a level with himself; his will was to be and remain the © 
supreme will, by which the acts of angels and men should 
be determined, not, however, by coercion, but as the own 
acts of rational beings, determining themselves and all their 
acts in free agreement with the all-determining will of God. 
Thus to the divine ‘‘thou shalt,’’? the human ‘‘I will’’ 
should respond, freely respond. With a view to this rela- 
tion between God and man, God manifested his will in the 
heart of man by inscribing therein his holy law, which is 
the unalterable will of God, by which he would determine 
the acts of man as acts of willing obedience to that good, 
and acceptable, and perfect will of God.) It was this man- 
ner of obedience which Christ rendered to the will of the 
Father, saying, J delight to do thy will, O my God: yea, 
thy law ts within my heart.°) . 

But this obedience of Christ is by St. Paul placed into 
sharp contrast with man’s disobedience.*) Man, in his 
primeval state, had the power not only to will and to act in 
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conformity with the will of God, but also to exert his will 
in opposition to the divine will. This was not a defect in 
man,') and that he exercised the power of his will contrary 
to the will of God was not of God’s prompting; nor was the 
first sinful act any more than any subsequent evil act per- 
formed, as to its formale, under divine concurrence. What 
zs thts that thou hast done? was God’s question to the first 
sinner.”) It was the devil’s doing*) and man’s own.*) And 
to this day the will of man has the mysterious power of set- 
ting itself against the will of God. Of his purposes God says, 
I have purposed it, T will also do it,;°) and thus the Lord 
bringeth the counsel of the heathen to naught: he maketh 
the devices of the people to none effect;®) when the Lord of 
hosts hath purposed, who shall disannul tt?") Of those who 
are called according to his purpose,*) Christ says, They shall 
never perish, neither shall any man pluck them out of my 
hand. My Father, which gave them me, ts greater than all; 
and no man ts able to pluck them out of my Father's hand.®°) 
But the same Savior, with tears of compassion, says to waye 
ward Jerusalem: How often wouLD 1 have gathered thy 
children together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under 
her wings, and YE WOULD NOT.”) ‘This antecedent will of 
God to save the sinful world is truly zwz/7, prompting God to 
do all that is within his power to save them that are lost. 
He says of his earnest endeavors in behalf‘of Israel, What 
could have been done more to my vineyard, that I have not 
done in wt? Wherefore, when I looked that tt should bring 
forth grapes, brought ut forth wild grapes?™) I have nour- 
wshed and brought up children, and they have rebelled 
against me.) And that will also remains will, earnest and 
persistent will, even though it be earnestly and persistently 
opposed by the evil will of man. Though the children whom 
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he had brought up rebelled against him, he says, 7 have © 
spread out my hands all day unto a rebellious people,') and, 
All day long I have stretched forth my hands unto a dts- 
obedient and gainsaying people.*) And while that will en- 
dures, it is active in continued endeavors to achieve its 
ends. Though the wicked, in spite of the gracious will of 
God, rush headlong toward their destruction, God still per- — 


sists in his efforts to save them and charges his prophet, ~ 


Say unto them, As I live, saith the Lord God, [ have no a 
pleasure in the death of the wicked; but that the wicked © 
turn from his way and live; turn ye, turn ye from your — 
evil ways; for why will ye die, O house of Israel?*) | 
Yet, on the other hand, the destruction of the wicked — 
is not merely a natural consequence of his refusal to be — 
saved. As truly as God manifested his will to Adam when ~ 
he said, Zhou shalt not eat of zt, he also uttered his will 
when he continued, For zx the day that thou eatest thereof 
thou shalt surely die.*) The same Savior who wept over Jeru- 
salem, whose children he would have saved, also says, 
Behold, your house ts left unto you desolate,*) and through 
Jeremiah, Shall J not visit for these things? saith the Lord: 
shall not my soul be avenged on such a nation as this?®) — 
This is the consequent will of God, according to which he — 
determines his acts of punitive justice, and which is as © 
little inconsistent with his antecedent will, as his justice — 
and holiness is inconsistent with his grace and mercy. God ~ 
is a Judge as well as a Savior, and the same day which will © 
make known dy the church the manifold wisdom of God, — 
according to the eternal purpose which he purposed in 
Christ Jesus our Lord,') will also be a day of wrath and 
revelation of the righteous judgment of God.*) Pa 
All this is clearly revealed concerning the will of God 


in the written word. ‘God has made known unto us the ~ 
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mystery of hts will, according to his good pleasure,') and 
the revealed will of God is the great subject of prophetic 
and apostolic teaching and Christian preaching. 7hose 
things which are revealed belong unto us and to our chil- 
dren for ever.”) Besides them, there are also secret things 
which belong unto the Lord our God,’) and the apostle ex- 
claims in view of these hidden mysteries, O the depth of 
the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! how 
unsearchable are his zudgments, and his ways past finding 
out! For who hath known the mind of the Lord? or who 
hath been hts counselor?*) But of one thing we may be as- 
sured also concerning the hzdden wll of God; and that is, 
that it is certainly not at variance with his revealed will. 
For in the Father of lights there is xo variableness, netther 
shadow of turning,®) and we may, therefore, with all con- 
fidence appear before him with our petition, 7hy wll be 
done in earth as it ts tn heaven.®) 


HOLINESS. 


Holiness is the absolute purity of God, according to 
which his affections, thoughts, will, and acts are in perfe¢t 
consistency and harmony with his own nature, and in ener- 
getic opposition to everything not in conformity therewith. 
It is written, Be ye holy; for I am holy.") ‘This is written 
to the holy natzon,*) of which St. Paul writes that Christ gave 
himself for it, that he might sanctify and cleanse tt with the 
washing of water by the word, thathe might present ut to him- 
self a glorious church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or any 
such thing, but that tt should be holy and without blemish.°) 
Here it appears that holiness is that purity which excludes 
everything that would defile; sazctzfy and cleanse, as holy 
and wzthout blemish, being synonymous terms. As the body 
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is cleansed by ablutions, so we are spiritually cleansed, or 
sanctified, by the sacramental washing of baptism, which, 
as it removes spots and wrinkles and all such things, renders 
us holy and without blemish. And thus are we made holy 
as God is holy, though God’s holiness is of a higher order; 
for What is man, that he should be CLEAN? and he which 
zs born of a woman, that he should be righteous? Behold, 
he putteth no trust in his SAINTS, yea, the heavens are not 


CLEAN 7” his sight.') God’s holiness is absolute purity. — 


We must be continually perfecting holiness in the fear of — 
God by cleansing ourselves from all filthiness of the flesh 
and spirit.2) God is righteous tn all his ways and holy in 
all hts works;*) he is the Holy One of Tsrael.4) Of him 
the cherubim sang of old, Holy, holy, holy, ts the Lord of 
hosts,;°) and the heavens resound of the voices that vest 7 
not day and night, saying, Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 
Almighty, which was, and ts, and ts to come.®) In this | 
sense, God alone is holy.”) His love is a holy love; his | 
thoughts are holy thoughts; his will is a holy will; his acts — 
are holy acts—inasmuch as they are divine, in perfect con- 
sistency and harmony with his divine nature. When he 
swears by his holiness,*) he swears by himself as consistent 
with himself, who wz7// not lée unto David.®) And thus is © 
God the source and norm of all holiness, all things being ~ 
sanctified as they are made his own, dedicated to his — 
service, having or promoting union and communion with — 
him: a holy nation, holy places, holy days, a holy of holies. 
Thus the Lord says to his people, Ye shall be holy unto me: 
for I the Lord am holy, and have severed you from other — 
people that ye should be mine.) 
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On the other hand, the holiness of God places him in 
direct opposition to everything that is not in conformity 
with his nature. He says to the ungodly, Ye cannot serve 
the Lord: for he ts an holy God; he ts a zealous God; he 
well not forgive your transgressions nor your sins. Lf ye 
forsake the Lord, and serve strange gods, then he will turn 
and do you hurt, and consume you, after that he hath done 
you good.’) ‘Thus the wrath of God is an exertion of his 
holiness.”) And hence union and communion between God 
and the sinner can be established and entertained only after 
full atonement.®) The high priest must go before God in 
the holy place with the blood of atonement,*) and Jesus 
sanctified the people with his own blood,°*) by which offer- 
ing he hath perfected for ever them that are sancitified,®) 
and we enter into the holiest and have access to God dy 
the blood of Jesus,') having our hearts sprinkled from an 
evil conscience, and our bodies washed with pure water.) 


JUSTICE. 


God is just inasmuch as he is his own perfect ethid¢al 
norm, a legislator whose laws are true utterances of his 
holy will, a judge whose judgments are in perfect con- 
formity with his laws, an executor whose retribution is in 
full consistency with his judgments, and a father who exe- 
cutes his gracious and good will upon his children accord- 
ing to his promise. Justice is the conformity to and the 
assertion and execution of the principles of right. But God 
is not subject to any principle beside himself. There is not 
above him an absolute principle of right according to which 
he must be pronounced righteous. He is himself that prin- 
ciple, and being consistent with himself, he is righteous. 
fle ts the Rock, his work ts perfect: for all his ways are 
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judgment: a God of truth and without iniquity, just and a 
right ts he.) 

The law as the norm of justice is not a quantity of ab- 
solute existence; he who is just before the law is just be- 
fore God”) dinaog xapd tH Je@ or évemtov tod Jeod.*) Thus we 
understand the affinity of justice and holiness in God. Zhe 
Lord ts righteous in all his ways and holy in all his works.*) 
His consistence with his nature is his holiness; his con- 
sistence with himself as the supreme ethical norm is his 
justice. And thus the Lord ts upright, and there is no 
unrighteousness tn him.®) To speak of unrighteousness in 
God is to speak as a wicked man,°) is tantamount to a de- 
nial of God. The Lord of hosts shall be exalted in judg- 
ment, and God that ts holy shall be sanctified in righteous- 
ness.) 

In its exertions the justice of God is either degzslative, 
or judicial, or executive, or paternal. 

Law is the published will of the legislator. Human 
laws are imperfect. Zhe law of the Lord is perfect.®) All his 
commandments are sure,®) fatthful,”) truth") RIGHTEOUS- 
NEss.”) All this cannot be said of human statute books, 
and hence the very norm of the administration of human 
justice is often such, that summum jus in its execution 
proves summa injuria. In divine legislation there is no 
such thing as an unjust law. There being no unrighteous- 
ness in him, no injustice can come from him. And as the 
law of God is perfect, and all his commandments are right- 
eousness, every imperfection in the fulfillment of his law is 
sin, and every transgression of any of his commandments 
is unrighteousness. But it is in the nature of a law that 
it calls for vindication when it has been violated. The soul 
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that stnneth, tt shall dte*) is not an addition to the law, but 
is itself law. As in his holiness God demands atonement 
as a prerequisite of communion between himself and the 
sinner, so in his justice he demands punishment for the 
transgression of the law, and that, if vicarious atonement 
should be made at all, it should consist of full satisfaction 
to the law by active and passive obedience, even to the 
death of the atoner. 

But not only does the judgeship of God itself flow from 
the justice of God; that justice also insures the righteous- 
ness of his judgments. Zhe judgmenis of the Lord are true 
and righteous altogether,”) and the day of wrath will be a 
day of revelation of the righteous judgment of God.*) 
Righteous judgment is that which finds him, and only him, 
guilty according to law who has transgressed the law, and 
imposes the penalty demanded by the law. ‘Thus ¢here zs 
no respect of persons with God,*) who without respect of 
person judgeth according to every man’s work.®) ‘The rule 
by which he judges is the law, the whole law, and nothing 
but the law; cursed 1s every one that continueth not in all 
things which are written in the book of the law.®) He also 
takes into account the manner and measure of sin com- 
mitted. The people of Sodom were notoriously steeped in 
sin. Yet the Lord satd, Because the cry of Sodom and Go- 
morrah ts great, and because thetr sin is grievous; I wll 
go down now, and see whether they have done altogether 
according to the cry of tt, which ts come unto me; and uf 
not, I will know.) We discriminates between the sins of 
Tyre and Sidon and those of Chorazin and Bethsaida, be- 
tween those of Sodom and those of Capernaum;’) between 
those of the servant who knew his lord’s will and those of 
him who knew not.®) And yet he will not hold him guilt- 
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less who has offended less:!) he hates ALL, workers of in- 
tquity,”) and visits judgment upon every soul of man that 
doeth evil, of the Jew first, and also of the Gentile.*) 
Justice, however, has not taken its full course when 
the guilty one has been found guilty and sentence of punish- 
ment has been pronounced. Justice further demands that 
the sentence should be executed. Even human justice can- 
not consistently suspend a judgment known to be just, or 
neglect to carry out a sentence known to be in accordance 


with the facts and the law and within the jurisdiction of the — 


judge. Mercy can condone or pardon; justice can not. 
Neither is punishment as a matter of justice a protective or 
reformatory measure. Civil governments may imprison a 
criminal also with a view of protecting the community and 
its law-abiding members, and they may endeavor to reform 
the criminal and thus avoid the necessity of turning a dan- 
gerous man loose upon society after the expiration of his 
term. But all this has nothing to do with justice, the pur- 
pose of which is properly retribution, and nothing else. 
Inflicting punishment is vindicative justice. very trans- 
gression and disobedience is to receive a Just recompense of 
reward.*) And VENGEANCE 7s mine; I will REPAY, saith 
the Lord,*) and at the last day, the Lord shall be revealed 
in flaming fire taking VENGEANCE on them that know not 
God.®) Then woe unto the wicked! it shall be ill with him: 
for the reward of his hands shall be given him.") And of 
this reward it is said, Zhe soul that sinneth, tt shall dze.®) 
This was to be the penalty for the first transgression, as 
God said to Adam, /x the day that thou eatest thereof thou 
shalt surely die.*) Thus by sin death came into the world,”) 
not as a physical consequence of sin, but ¢he WAGES of sin 
zs death,") according to the righteous judgment of God. 
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Thus also special judgments are executed in meting out 
special retribution, as St. Paul says, Seezug zt 7s a righteous 
thing with God to recompense tribulation to them that trouble 
you,;') and the same manner of executive righteousness in 
God is the theme of angelic praise, saying, 7hou art right- 
cous, O Lord, whitch art, and wast, and shalt be, because 
thou hast judged thus. For they have shed the blood of 
saints and prophets, and thou hast given them blood to 
drink, for they are worthy.*) And at last, the righteous 
judge will sexd forth his angels, and they shall gather out 
of his kingdom all things that offend, and them which do 
zniquity, and shall cast them into a furnace of fire: there 
shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth.*)— This executive 
justice exerted itself on the righteous Servant of the Lord, 
as the prophet says, He was wounded for our transgres- 
stons, he was bruised for our tniqguitres: the chastisement of 
our peace was upon him, and with hts stripes we are healed. 
.. He was cut off out of the land of the living: for the 
transgression of my people was he stricken .*) Eo 
In all these aspects the justice of God appears as an 
assertion and application of the law. But there is in thre 
Scriptures a number of texts in which divine justice is ex- 
hibited in still another aspect, as paternal justice, exercised 
in the execution of what God has promised to his children 
according to his good and gracious will. In his sacerdotal 
prayer the Savior says, O righteous Father, the world hath 
not known thee, but I have known thee, and these have 
known that thou hast sent me.®) ‘This righteousness, then, 
is known by revelation only, and to those only who are in 
a state of grace, the children of God, to whom he has bound 
himself with promises of temporal and eternal blessings. 
These promises are now also a norm of divine dispensations, 
and God will certainly perform what he has bound himself 
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to perform, as the prophet says, Zhou wzlt perform the truth 
to Jacob and the mercy to Abraham, which thou hast sworn 
unto our fathers from the day of old;') and Solomon, Thou 
which hast kept with thy servant David my father that 
which thou hast prontsed him, and spakest with thy mouth, 
and hast fulfilled it with thine hand, as it ts this day.) 
In dispensing these blessings, God regards what he himself 
has wrought in and for his children. Having made them 


good and faithful servants, he deals with them as such ac- 


cording to his promise, and they may with all confidence 
expect to hear from him the word, Zhou hast been faith- 
ful over a few things. I will make thee ruler over many 
things: enter thou into the joy of thy Lord;*) and to the 
blessed of his Father the Judge will say, /uzherit the king- 
dom, not earned by you, but prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world.‘) Note that the faithful servant 
is made ruler over many things, though he has been faith- 
ful'only over a few things, and the kingdom is given as an 
inheritance to the blessed of the Father. They are and will 
be saved by grace, lest any man should boast;°) they fully 
accept the words of St. Paul, saying, What hast thou, that 
thou didst not receive? now tf thou didst receive it, why 
dost thou glory, as if thou hadst not received it?®) But 
the same apostle also says, Henceforth there ts latd up for 
me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, THE RIGHT- 
EOUS JUDGE, shall give me at the last day: and not to me 
only, but unto all them also that love his appearing ;") and 
St. John writes, // we confess our sins, he ts faithful and 
JusT to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all 
unrighteousness.) Here what must in another respect be 
credited to the grace of God, the Savior of sinners, is also 
referred to the righteousness of God, the judge of the quick 
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and the dead, to the justice of him who will stand by his 
word and promise, and whose covenant of peace shall not 
waver, though the mountains shall depart and the hills be 
removed.’) 


TRUTH. 


God is truth inasmuch as he really is as he manifests 
himself, wills what he professes to will, and does what he 
has promised to do, his works being in full agreement with 
his words. God is truth inasmuch as he is truly God, not 
a false god. Zhe Lord ts the true God, he ts the living 
God.”) He is not the Demiurge of the Gnostics, an inferior 
Aeon purporting himself to be the Supreme Being, but He 
besides whom there is no God.*) Thus also the Son is not 
‘a subordinate being, but the ¢rwe God,‘) who does not 
falsely make himself equal with God,*) but speaks the truth 
when he says that God is his Father, and manifests his true 
nature when he does all that the Father does.®) He cannot 
deny himself,") and tf we believe not, yet he abideth faith- 
ful.*) Man is not always what he would appear and per- 
haps does appear to be. We read of hyfocrites, of a saw 
countenance, who DISFIGURED their faces, that they might 
APPEAR unto men to fast,®) and to such the Lord says, 
Woe unto you, scribes and Phartsees, hypocrites! for ye 
are like unto whited sepulchres, which indeed appear beau- 
tiful outward, but are within full of dead men’s bones, 
and of all uncleanness. Even so ye also outwardly appear 
righteous unto men, but within ye are full of hypocrisy and 
iniquity.) And it is but natural for man to be a Pharisee, 
a hypocrite, since Satan, the father of lies, instilled into 
him that spirit which would put even God at variance with 
Himself.") But Let God be true, but every man a liar.™) 
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Falsehood in man is very commonly a discrepancy be- 
tween his will and his words. A promise, which is a dec- 
laration of present willingness to perform a future act, is 
frequently made where that willingness does not actually 
exist. In other cases, such willingness existed when the 
promise was made; but while the promise stands, a change 
of will intervenes and renders the promise a falsehood and 
the promiser false. Not so with God. All his promises are 
yea and Amen.!) His words of promise are true, as king 
David says, O Lord God, thou art that God, and thy words 
be true, and thou hast promised thts goodness unto thy 
servant.”) ‘There is no change of will in God which might 
put him at variance with his promises; God zs not a man 
that he should lie, nether the son of man, that he should, 
repent;*) the strength of Israel will not lie nor repent; for 
he ts not a man, that he should repent.4) ‘To confirm the — 
immutability of hts counsel to the heirs of promise, he con- 
firms it by an oath,*) and thus appears the twofold impos- 
sibility of falsehood in God: his word and his will, his 
promise and his counsel, being in immutable, unquestion- 
able consistency. In this sense, again, God alone is true, 
and thus we have, indeed, a strong consolation, who have 
fled for refuge to lay hold upon the hope set before us.®) 

But our Christian hope, which is the expectation of 
future realization of our desires, is still in another sense 
founded on the truth of God. Human hope, based upon 
merely human foundations, never gets beyond reasonable 
probability and is often even far short of that. Human 
promises often fail of fulfillment even when made in what 
is considered good faith among men. Man in his fallen 
state is incapable of perfect good faith as of every other 
perfectly good thing,’) and even the regenerate must con- 


})e2 Core, 20; 2) 2 Sam. 7, 28: 3) Num. 23, 19. 
4) 1 Sam. 15, 29. 5) Hebr. 6, 17. 6) Hebr. 6, 18. 
7) Rom. 7, 71. 
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fess with St. Paul, Zo wll zs present with me; but how to 
perform that which ts good I find not. For the good that 
I would I do not.) And in the same measure in which 
his good faith is short of perfection, and in which to will 
and to do are discrepant in him, man’s promises are un- 
reliable, and hope based upon such promises is delusive. 
In God there is no such shortcoming or discrepancy, and, 
therefore, hope based upon his promises is never vain, never 
an expectation of things that will never come to pass, of 
benefits that will never be bestowed, of acts that will never 
be performed. The ultimate object of our hope is sure; eter- 
nal life is as truly and certainly ours as we are zz hope of 
eternal life, whitch God, that cannot lie, promised before the 
world began.) What God wills he surely does, and what 
he has promised he will surely perform; he keefeth truth for 
ever.*) Wis works are in full agreement with his words. 
For the word of the Lord ts right, and all his works are 
done in truth.*) Hath he satd, and shall he not do it? or 
hath he spoken, and shall he not make it good ?°) 

That all divine statements concerning created things 
and human events are in full keeping with these things and 
events, is not properly another aspect of the divine attribute 
of truth, but is covered by the assertion that God really is 
as he manifests himself. His knowledge with reference to 
all things is really omniscience excluding the possibility of 
error. When he records history, he is not, as human his- 
torians often are, dealing in conjectures or fictions, but a 
recorder of facts. When he teaches the way of salvation, 
he is not a false prophet, but a Master who is true and 
teaches the way of God in truth.®) And thus, as God is at 
all times and everywhere himself, his words are at all times 
and in every instance the words of God who cannot lie. 


1) Rom. 7, 18. 19. 2) a hite LZ: 
3) Ps. 146, 6: 4) Ps. 33, 4. 
5) Num. 23, 19. 6) Matt. 22, 16. 
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GOODNESS. 


The goodness of God is, in Scripture, exhibited in four 
aspects, as Love, Benevolence, Grace, and Mercy. 


LOVE. 


God is Love inasmuch as he longs for and delights in 
union and communion with the objects of his holy desire. 
God 7s Love, says St. John, and the objects of his love are 
many. He loved the world.”) 'The world was lost, had re-- — 
belled against and forsaken him. Your znzquzties have sep- 
arated between you and your God,*) says the Lord. Yet he 
would not have the wayward children perish, longs for re- 
union and communion with them in everlasting life.*) But 
this longing is a holy desire. He will not and cannot have 
communion with sinners while they are separated from him — 
by the filth of their iniquities. Hence he gave his only be- 
gotten Son,°) who was to make atonement and be a propi- 
tiation for the sins of the whole world,®) and by faith in him 
sinners should come to God and be his children, accepted 
in the Beloved.’?) Such was the love of God to the world. 
And such was the love of God to Israel, the people which 
he had chosen from all nations to be his own peculiar people, 
but which had turned away from him. We hear his plain- 
tive lamentations in such words as these: Hlear, O heav- 
ens, and give ear, O earth, for the Lord hath spoken, I 
have nourished and brought up children, and they have re- 
belled against me. The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass 
his master’s crib: but Israel doth not know, my people doth 
not consider. Ah, sinful nation, a people laden with in- 
zquity, a seed of evildoers, children that are corrupters: 
they have forsaken the Lord, they have provoked the Holy 
One of Israel unto anger, they are gone backward. Why 


1) 1 John 4, 16. 2) John 3, 16. 3) Is. 59,2. 
4) John 3, 16. 5) Ibid. 6) 1 John 2, 2. 
7) Gal. 3, 26. Eph. 1, 6. John 3, 16. 
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should ye be stricken any more? ye will revolt more and 
more: the whole heart ts sick, and the whole heart faint.) 
These are words of a paternal heart yearning in bitter an- 
guish for the children which have gone astray. "Though 
they have forgotten the Lord, he has not forgotten them. 
He says, Can a woman forget her sucking child, that she 
should not have compassion on the son of her womb? yea, 
they may forget, yet will I not forget thee. Behold, I have 
graven thee upon the palms of my hands; thy walls are con- 
tinually hefore me.*) Is Ephraim my dear son? ts he a 
pleasant child? for since I spake against him, I do earnestly 
remember him still: therefore my bowels are troubled for 
him: I will have mercy upon him, satth the Lord.*) Yea, 
I have loved thee with an everlasting love: therefore with 
lovingkindness have I drawn thee.) Yea, he loved the 
people: ali hits saints are in thy hand: and they sat down 
at thy feet: everyone shall receive of thy words.®) In all 
these texts we are told that God longs for and desires union 
and communion with his people; they are his; he has drawn 
them to himself, graven them on the palms of his hands, 
gathered them about his feet. He says, 7 w7/l be THEIR 
God and they shall be my people.®) But here, again, his 
love is a holy love toward objects of his holy desire. To 
make them his own and unite them with himself, he wrought 
a redemption, as he says, 7 have REDEEMED thee, / have 
called thee by thy name; thou art mine.") [will betroth thee 
unto me for ever; yea, I will betroth thee unto me in RIGHT- 
EOUSNESS, aud tz JUDGMENT, and tn lovingkindness, and 
zn mercies. I will even betroth thee unto me in farthfulness: 
and thou shalt know the Lord.*) Yea, by his very name 
the promised Redeemer was to be a token of his holy love, 
according to the prophecy, saying, Behold, a virgin shall be 
wzth child, and shall bring forth a son, and they shall call 


1) “tends 2-5, 2) Is. 49, 15. 16. 3) Jer. 31, 20. 
BA) Sereoin 3. 5) Deut. 33, 3. 6) Jer. 31, 33. 
7) Is. 43, 1. 8) Hos. 2, 19. 20.’ 
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his name IMMANUEL, which, being interpreted 7s, GOD 
witH vus.') ‘Thus the gospel of our salvation is an utter- 
ance of divine love; as when the Savior says, COME UNTO 
ME, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.*) ‘The sacraments are tokens and exertions of his 
love, baptism an act whereby the sinner is taken into union 
with God by a covenant of grace; the eucharist a feast of 
holy communion with Christ, who is the head of the church, 
which is his body, his bride. And here, once more, the 
holiness of the love of God in Christ shines forth. Christ — 
loved the church and gave himself for tt, that he might 
sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of water by the 
word, that he might present tt to himself a glorious church, 
not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing; but that tt 
should be holy and without blemish.*) 


BENEVOLENCE. 


God is benevolent inasmuch as he is desirous of blessing _ 
the objects of his love. God in his kindness provides for — 
the wants of his creatures, as the Psalmist says, 7hese wazt 
all upon thee; that thou mayest give them their meat in due 
season. That thou givest them they gather: thou openest 
thine hand, they are filled with good.*) Both temporal and 
spiritual blessings come from the Lord, especially upon 
those who are the Lord’s own, who are exhorted to look 
toward him, as David says, Delight thyself also in the Lord; 
and he shall give thee the desires of thine heart,®) and who 
from past experience say, Bless the Lord, O my soul: and q 
all that is within me, bless his holy name. Bless the Lord, — 
O my soul, and forget not all his benefits: who forgiveth 
all thine tniquities; who healeth all thy diseases; who re- 
deemeth thy life from destruction; who crowneth thee wth 
lovingkindness and tender mercies; who satisfieth thy mouth 


Di Mattulecoun Chylso7014. 2) Matt. 11,°28..» 
D)) 12s hy He 4) Ps. 104, 27. 28. 5) LPs. 3754. 
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with good things.) St. Paul couples the terms zzdness and 
philanthropy,”) which is the disposition to promote the 
happiness of men; and to this disposition in God he ascribes 
our salvation, our regeneration and sanctification, our justi- 
fication by grace, and our heirship according to the hope 
of eternal life.*) 


GRACE. 


God is gracious inasmuch as he offers and confers his 
blessings regardless of the merits or demerits of the objects 
of his benevolence. Works, meritorious works, and grace, 
free grace, exclude one another, as St. Paul so pointedly 
says, lf by grace, then ts tt no more of works: otherwise 
grace is no more grace. But tf it be of works, then ts tt no 
more grace: otherwise work 7s no more work.*) ‘Thus, also, 
the law, which craves works, and the promise, which is the 
gracious assurance of divine blessings, exclude each other. 
For uf the inheritance be of the law, tt ts no more of 
promise.’) We have merited death, but not eternal life; 
hence, he WAGES of stn ts death; but the GIFT (ydpropa, 
a bestowal of grace) of God ts eternal life through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.®) We have demerits only before God; for 
all have sinned and come short of the glory of God;") but 
God is gracious; he hath not dealt with us after our sins, 
nor rewarded us according to our iniqguities.*) On the con- 
trary, we are justified freely by his grace’ through the re- 
demption which is tn Christ Jesus.®) For by grace are ye 
saved through fatth; and that not of yourselves; it 1s the 
gift of God; not of works, lest any man should boast.”) To 

him that worketh not, but believeth on him that justifieth the 
ungodly, his faith ts counted for righteousness.") Such is 
divine grace.. 7 


1) Ps. 103, 1—5. 2) Tit. 3, 4: 9% xpnorérne kai 7 deAavSpuria, 
3) Tit. 3, 4—7. 4) Rom. 11, 6. 5) Gal. 3, 18. 
* 6) Rom. 6, 23. 7) Rom. 3, 23. 8) Ps. 103, 10. 


9) Rom. 3, 24. 10) Eph. 2, 8. 9. 11) Rom. 4, 5. 
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MERCY. 

God is merciful inasmuch as he has compassion with 
the afflicted and bestows his benefits upon the miserable. 
He heareth the cry of the afflicted.) The poverty of the 
poor, the oppression of the oppressed, the wants of orphans 
and widows, the spiritual misery of the sinner, all the sor- 
rows of his children, are continually before him, and being 
very pitiful and of tender mercy,*) he delivereth the poor 
in his affliction and openeth their ears in oppression;%) he - 
is a father of the fatherless, and a judge of the widows.) 
He is not as the priest and the Levite, who passed by the 
stricken wanderer without compassion or succor; but he 
says of Ephraim, Jy bowels are troubled for him: I will 
surely have mercy upon him.) Wis mercy is not inactive 
compassion; but he hath holpen his servant Israel in re- 
membrance of his mercy,®) and may truly say to every one — 
of us, when I passed by thee, I saw thee polluted in thine 
own blood, I satd unto thee when thou wast in thy blood, 
Live; yea, I satd unto thee when thou wast in thy blood, 
Live.") His mercy is not a fitful and transitory affection, 
but 22s mercy endureth for ever,*) the Lord hath comforted 
his people and will have mercy upon his afflicted.®) His 
mercy is plenteous and abundant; the Lord ts gracious and 
full of compassion;) he is rich tn mercy.“) ‘Therefore let 
all the afflicted and miserable put their trust in ‘he Lord, 
the Lord God, merciful and gracious, longsuffering, and 
abundant tn goodness and truth.”) 


POWER. 
Power is a divine attribute inasmuch as God can do 
and does whatever he purposes to do. With God all things 
are possible,”) and with God nothing shall be impossible.) 


1) Job 34, 28. 2) James 5, 11. 3) Job 36, 15. 
4) Ps. 68, 5. 5) Jer. 31, 20. 6) Luke 1, 54. 
7) Ezek. 16, 6. 8) Ps. 106, 1. 9) Is. 49, 13: 
10) Ps. 111, 4. 11) Eph. 2, 4. 12) Exod. 34, 6. 


13) Mark 10, 27. 14) Luke 1, 37. 
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These statements do not say that logical nonentities are 
possible with God. It is impossible that God should lie, 
that he should be unjust. But God is essentially Justice 
and Truth, and a lying God, an unjust God, is not God, is 
nothing, cannot even be thought or conceived in a rational 
mind as an entity. And thus it is with all absolute nonenti- 
ties, such as a wooden iron, a material spirit, a four-cornered 
triangle. To predicate possibility of what is impossible in 
itself is nonsense; and to say that impossibilities zz se are 
also impossibilities with God is in no wise contrary to the 
scriptural doctrine of divine Omnipotence. Of this almighty 
power we read: Our God 1s in the heavens: he hath done 
whatever he hath pleased.) He spake, and it was done; 
he commanded, and tt stood fast.”) Whatsoever the Lord 
pleased, that did he in heaven, and im earth, tn the seas, 
and all deep places.*) The Lord of hosts hath purposed, 
and who shall disannul 2t? and his hand ts stretched out, 
and who shall turn ut back? And hence we are comforted 
in our weakness, knowing that God zs able to do exceeding 
abundantly above all that we ask or think, according to the 
power that worketh in us.*) Abraham was strong in faith, 
giving glory to God, and being fully persuaded, that what 
he had promised he was able also to perform.°) 


Nothing is detracted from God’s omnipotence by the 
resistibility of certain exertions of divine power. Our faith 
is of the operation of God,®) wrought by the same power 
which hath raised Christ from the dead,') and we are kept 
by the power of God through faith unto salvation to be re- 
vealed in the last time.*) In the conversion and preservation 
of the heirs of salvation God manifests the exceeding great- 
ness of his power to us-ward who believe, according to the 


Ie abies 2) Psnd35,9- 
3) Ps. 135, 6. 4) Eph. 3, 20. 
5) Rom. 4, 20. 21. Gu Colu24-m Libet. doo. 


7) Col. 2,14. Cf. Eph. 1, 19. 20. 8) 1 Pet. 1, 5. 
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working of his mighty power.’) But here that power mys- 
teriously exerts itself in a certain established order, by me- 
diate action, through certain means, the means of grace, 
and in this order and by such means the power of God 
operates in a manner peculiar to these operations, so that 
the same mighty power which by the means of grace works 
life and salvation in some, is by obstinate resistance to the 
same power operating through the same means of grace 
prevented from producing the intended effect in others. 
(To be concluded.) A. G. 


PARAGRAPHS ON THE ETHICS OF WAR. 


§ 1. 
A state is a community of persons jointly occupying 
a definite territory and permanently organized under ac- 
knowledged laws administered by an established govern- 
ment endowed with or supported by sovereign authority 
and power to protect the rights of such community and of 
all its members. 


Exod. 23,31. Num.34,2ff. Deut.30,16.18. Lev.12s, 
25; 24, 22. Num. 15, 15.16.41 Pet.12 hosel ao ito ee 
Rom, 13, 1.6, 7. 1Tim. 2; 2... Roem.13, 1—4, John 19 4 


ee 
Every state is bound to concede to all other states all 
rights resting in the essence of the state, and each state 
should exercise its own rights in such a manner as not to 
violate the rights of any other state or of any member thereof. 
Prov. 8.15. Dan.(2,:21. Romi seind ea Matt.22 ian 


Sek 
It is the duty of every state to protect and defend its 
rights and those of all its members to the best of its ability, 
not only in its own territory, but also against all other states 


1) Eph. 1, 19. 
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and their members, and in the performance of such duty to 
employ all lawful means necessary for the achievement of 
said purpose. 

Rom }dsp54..6.0 0 Times ey aL Pete 2h ised: 


§ 4, 

The extreme measure to which a state is bound to re- 
sort when no other measure will secure the effective pro- 
tection of its rights or the rights of its members against 
violation by another state or its members is WAR. 

Deut. 20; 10—12. Num. 21;'21 if. 1 Tim, 2,2.) Rom: 
here aia 

S45: 

War is the state or relation of armed hostility which, in- 
terrupting or replacing a state or relation of peace, prevails 
when and while contending parties possessing or claiming 
political sovereignty are deciding or endeavoring to decide, 
securing or endeavoring to secure, by regulated violence 
what they could not or would not decide or secure by peace- 
able measures and means. 

Gen. 8, 22. Num. 21, 21—25. Deut. 20, 5—8. 10 ff. 19. 
Rom. 13, 4. 

SUG: 

A just war is carried on by a party which is not only 
justly entitled to the right of periecteney, but also has just 
cause of war in a given case. 


Matt. 26, 52. John 18, 36. Rom. 13, 4. 


Se 
A party is justly entitled to the right of belligerency 
when it has established i. character of a sovereign political 


power. 
Jong 18,3356. Kon. 4131-4." Deut..20) Lif. 


§ 8. 
A sovereign political power, or a state, has just cause 
of war in a given case when its rights or the rights of its 
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members have been or are being violated by another state 
or its members, and the other state is unwilling or unable 
to abate or redress such injuries. 


Num. 10, 19. John 18, 36. Rom. 13, 3.4.6. 1 Tim. 
2020 UL Petre ula ae 


ee 
While war as such is an affair of the entire state and 
all its members, to decide upon and declare war, and to 


determine, supervise, manage, and control the measures 


and means of war, is incumbent upon the supreme govern- 
ment of the state and upon those whom such government 
has endowed with military authority. 


Exod. 17, 8. Num. 21, 23; 20, 7. Deut. 20, 5. 8. 9. 
1 Pet. 2, 13. 14. Prov. 8, 15. Rom. 13, 3. 4. 


§ 10. 

As, on the one hand, citizenship does not imply or confer 
the right of exercising military functions without authoriza- 
tion by the government, so, on the other hand, citizenship 
does not imply or impose the duty of rendering military 
service in the absence of a general or special order, requi- 
sition, or demand, by the government. 

1 Pet.2,°13- 14 ssid 1 Ses (Matt meena 


Sell: 

Lawful injunctions of military service are, as all other 
lawful demands of the government, binding upon every 
member of the state. 

Matt.22,.21. 1Pet..2, 13.:14.4/Iit; 3,15. Rom. 13. 


S122 
For his conduct relative to the orders and demands of 
his government a citizen is, in war as in peace, civilly re- 
sponsible to his government, and morally responsible to God. 
1 Pet. 2, 13.14. Rom.13,5. Acts 5, 29. Matt. 22, 21. 
waG, 
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Gxegetical Theology. 


THE PROOF TEXTS: OF THE ‘GATECHISM 


WITH A 


PRACTICAL COMMENTARY. 


GENERAL REMARKS, 


Proof texts, in a Catechism, serve a twofold purpose. 
In the first place, they are adduced as sources from which 
the various points of doctrine exhibited in the questions and 
answers of the catechism are drawn. ‘Then, again, inas- 
much as catechisms present these doctrines in terms chosen 
and arranged by the authors of such catechisms, the texts 
are added with a view of showing that these statements of 
doctrine are in full agreement with the zovm of Christian 
_ doctrine, the holy Scriptures. As these texts, or many df 
them, are to be memorized by the catechumens, they should 
not be longer than is necessary for a complete statement of 
the point or points they are to substantiate. But their brevity 
does not render them unavailable for their purpose in the 
catechism; for every plain statement of Scripture is ‘‘Scrip- 
ture’’ that ‘‘cannot be broken,’’!) and ‘‘profitable for doc- 
trine.’’?) Besides, the catechetical instructor is not, in his 
exposition of the texts, enjoined from entering upon the 
context and turning its light upon the words adduced in 
the book; on the contrary, remembering that the exposi- 
tion and application of the proof texts is the more important 
part of his work, he will feel thoroughly prepared for his 
lesson only after careful exegetical preparation for this part 
of his task. It may be needless to say that we do not think 
of recommending or inculcating a learned grammatico- 


1) John 10, 35. 2) 2 Tim, 3, 16. 
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historical and theological exegesis before a class of cate- 
chumenus. But we do recommend a thorough exegetical 
study of the texts as essential to thorough preparation for 
the work in the class room, and the desire to be of some 
assistance toward such preparatory work in the minister’s 
study prompts us to offer the following specimens. 


Introduction. 


1 Pet. 2, 2: As newborn babes, destre the sincere milk 
of the word, that ye may grow thereby. 

These words are addressed to Christians,!) who were born 
again by the word of God,”) which by the gospel is preached 
to them.*) In view of this new birth, they are called zewborn 
babes, who have recently entered into spiritual life, not, 
however, that they should remain babes, but that they should 
grow. ‘The proper nourishment of a babe, without which 
it will not grow, but pine away and perish, is milk, and 
young babes crave that nourishment and eagerly accept the 
offered breast. And the proper food whereby the spiritual 
children of God may be nourished and strengthened and 
preserved and increased is, of course, spzvztwal. ‘Thus 
Luther correctly understands the Greek Aoyxov, when, in his 
commentary published in 1539, he says: ‘‘Das sind abermal 
verblumte Worte; denn er meinet nicht letbliche Milch..., 
sondern saget von einer andern Mulch, die da verninfiig 
ast, das ist, gerstlich, die man mit der Seelen schipfet, die 
das Herze muss saugen,’’*) i. e., ‘“These are, again, fig- 
urative words; for he does not speak of material milk, but 
of another kind of milk, which is logical, that is, spiritual, 
which is taken with the soul and sucked with the heart.’ 
The English Bible, rendering Aojexdv ‘of the word,’’ while 
it fails in the interpretation of the adjective, gives a correct 


1) 1 Pet. 1, 1. 2. 2) 1 Pet. 1, 23. "Sy, TePets 1), 25- 
4) Erl. ed. 51, p. 65. The adjective Aoy:eéc is employed in the same 
sense, Rom. 12, 1. 
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comment, stating properly what the figurative term, Aoyexov 
yaha, spiritual milk, implies; for this food of the children 
of the Spirit is indeed the word of God.’) 

But the apostle adds another adjective, ddodov, szncere, 
unadulterated. Thus St. Paul warns the Christians against 
those who corrupt the word of God.*) False doctrine does 
not come alone, but as an adulteration of sound doctrine, 
and is all the more dangerous as it comes with the appear- 
ance of milk, the proper spiritual food of God’s children. 

The pure, sincere milk of divine truth is what St. Peter 
would have us deszve, as a sucking child eagerly craves its 
mother’s breast, and drinks until its hunger is appeased, 
and craves again after a few short hours. So we, likewise, 
should seek with eagerness the spiritual milk of the word, 
largely and frequently partaking thereof. 

And this do, says the apostle, that ye may grow thereby. 
By “a he indicates that our spiritual growth should be not 
only a consequence, but an end and purpose of our craving 
for and partaking of the spiritual food prepared for us fh 
the word. And when he says ¢v aut, he says more forcibly 
than he would by 0? adrod, that the word is not only the 
means whereby, but the power wherein we should grow into 
spiritual maturity. 

This text, then, should be made to furnish, at the very 
outset of this course of instruction, an exhortation and ad- 
monition to the catechumens that they would earnestly and 


assiduously and with the proper end and aim apply them- 


selves to the study of this compend of Christian doctrine, 
the Catechism. 


2 Pet. 1, 21: Holy men of God spake as tea were 
moved by the Holy Ghost. 


This text is a part of the dictum classicum beginning 
with v. 19 and asserting the firmness or reliability of the 
divine word of Scripture by Serene the fact that it is 


I) diCornsy la 2.6 Hebroo, 12-6; +2. Ze2 coon: PMG LE 
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the word not of man, but of God. The English Bible fails 

to indicate the emphasis which, in the original, lies on the 

words 5x6 zvedpatos dytov, by the Holy Ghost. ‘These words, 

which, in the translation, occupy the last place, the place 

which they would also occupy in Greek if they were not 

emphasized, are placed first in the original, even before the 

verb, gepousvor, moved, driven. What the apostle would in- 

culeate is that the word of Scripture is not human but 

divine, the word of Gop. The holy men of God, holy and. 
men of God as they were, were not the authors of this word 

of prophecy. They wrote not under the promptings of their 

holiness or godliness; they were driven to write what they 
wrote, as ships are driven by the wind that swells their 

sails;!) and he who drove, impelled them, was God, the 

Holy Ghost. And when the apostle says ¢Addyoav, he thereby 

refers not to the thoughts only to which they gave utter- — 
ance, which he might have done by #ieyov, but to the words 
they pronounced and the sounds of which those words con- 
sist, or the characters representing those sounds. They are 
called oly men of God, because they were the instruments. 
of God, and the emphasized words indicate that it was the 
Holy Ghost who used them as his instruments, as by and 
through them he gave utterance to the words of prophecy, 
which were not their own but his own. 


2 Tim. 3, 15—17: And that from a child thou hast 
known the holy scriptures, which are able to make thee wise 
unto salvation through faith which ts in Christ Jesus. All 
scripture ts gtuen by inspiration of God, and ts profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction tn 
righteousness; that the man of God may be perfect, thor- 
oughly furnished unto all good works. 


This text is not here quoted for the purpose of incul- 
cating the early training of children in the nurture and ad- 


1) Thus ¢épecGaz is said of a ship driven by the wind, Acts 27, 15.17. 
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monition of the Lord, though that may be incidentally 
pointed out as implied in the opening words of v.15. What 
the words here quoted should teach is the nature and use 
of the holy Scriptures. The term ta fepa yodupara, the 
holy writings, is used only here to denote the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures, the more common terms being 7) ;pag7, 
af ypagat, or af ypagat dyta. ‘The form ta fepa yodppara is 
more expressive of the nature of the holy books as a reve- 
lation of God laid down in written characters, yedppata, 
as distinguished from spoken words, and by the article, 
ta, these writings are presented as a fixed quantity, the 
books which were known and acknowledged as ¢he holy 
writings. "The adjective, feoa, denotes a relation to God, 
and distinguishes these writings from secular literature. 
But while these books may be termed o/y in various re- 
spects, as to their contents and purposes, they are related 
to God in a peculiar way indicated by another adjective, 
Ueorvevatoc, v. 16. 

The English Bible correctly renders Jeozvevatoc, given 
by inspiration of God, Luther, von Gott eingegeben. ‘The, 
two versions disagree as to the syntactical relation of the 
adjective, the English Bible taking it as the predicate of 
the subject, doa ypagy, and supplying the copula accord- 
ingly: All Scripture Is given by inspiration of God; while 
Luther takes Yedzvevatoc as the attribute of zdoa ypagy and, 
making zdoa ypayi Yeorvevotos the subject, and @yehpdc, etc., 
the predicate, supplies the copula after Jedzveverog and 
translates: Alle Schrift von Gott eingegeben IST niitze, etc. 
Either construction is grammatically admissible. But as 
the divine inspiration of the Scriptures was not at issue, 
and the apostle evidently means to state more explicitly 
than in the previous verse the wse of the holy Scrip- 
tures, Luther’s construction would seem to deserve the 
preference. The xat before @gekpoc, which neither version 
has noticed, must then be given by a/so, and we would 
translate, All Scripture, given by inspiration of God, ts 
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also profitable, etc. Since, however, what is an attribute of 
a thing can also be predicated of that thing, the text teaches 
the divine inspiration of all Scripture, whether Vedzvevatoc 
be attributively or predicatively construed, just as holiness 
is ascribed to the church, whether we say, ¢he church ts 
holy, or, the holy church. 

The words zdéoa ;pagy are in both translations correctly 
rendered, all Scripture, alle Schrift; for the entire Scripture, 
die ganze Schrift, would be zdaa 7 ~pagy,. But if whatever is 
holy Scripture is given by inspiration of God, then the en- 
tire Scripture is thus given. ‘There is, however, a signif- 
icance in zdoa ;pagy which would not be found in zdea 7 
yeaey. The latter form, the whole Scripture, would be 
understood to refer to the body of the Old Testament 
Scriptures as it was then in the hands of the Jews and had 
been known to Timotheus from his youth as 7 ;paygy. All 
Scripture, moa ypagy, says more; it includes not only the 
Scriptures that had been handed down, Moses and the 
Prophets, but also the Scriptures that were then being given 
by inspiration of God through the Apostles and Evangelists. 
Scripture (Old and New), whatever ts Scripture given by 
znsptration of God, ts also profitable, etc.: this is what the 
apostle here says. 

Of the purposes of Scripture, the apostle here teaches 
that it is profitable, 1, for doctrine, i. e., to teach, to com- 
municate truth to such as would or should learn and know 
the truth, to give knowledge of those things which are 
therein’ set forth; Rom. 15, :4;—=-2, for veproo7 1. es te 
convict sinners of their sinfulness and the erring and gain- 
saying of their error; Tit. 1, 9.13. 1 Tim. 5, 20. Tit. 
2,15; —3, for correction, for our admonttion, 1 Cor. 10,11; 
that we may amend our evil ways in accordance with the 
divine norm of right and truth; —4, for zustruction in 
righteousness, our spiritual education toward that ripeness 
of spiritual manhood which should be the aim of every. 
child of God. Of the ulterior purpose of the written word 
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the apostle has said before, v. 15; it is man’s salvation 
through faith which is in Christ Jesus. 

The perspicuzty of the Bible is asserted when the apostle 
says that Scripture is profitable for doctrine, and that not 
only to readers of ripe understanding and profound learn- 
ing, but even to a child; v. 15. 16. 

The efficacy and sufficiency of Scripture is also apparent, 
when it is said to be able to make wzse unto salvation, and 
to make the man of God perfect, thoroughly furnished unto 
all good works. ‘The man of God is every man who is of 
the household of God, either in the ministry or otherwise. 
Whatever duties may be encumbent upon a Christian, he 
may be fitted for their performance by the word of Scrip- 
ture, and by the same means he may obtain his soul’s sal- 
vation. Such is the efficacy and sufficiency of the Book 
of books. 

Thus, then, we have in this text a compend of Bib- 
liology and an earnest admonition to use the Scriptures with 
all diligence and unceasingly all the days of our lives. 


1 Cor. 2, 13: Which things also we speak, not in the 
words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy 
Ghost teacheth, compariyg spiritual things with spiritual. 


The apostle, having in the preceding context declared 
that he and his fellow apostles were by the Spirit of God 
imbued with a kxow/ledge of spiritual things, now proceeds 
to state that the utterance of these things was not in words 
of human wisdom, but that the same Spirit who taught 
them to know whereof they spoke, also taught them to 
speak of what they knew, so that when they spoke they 
_ uttered the thoughts of the Holy Ghost in words of the Holy 
Ghost. ‘The progress from e/d@pev to dadoduev is marked by 
xat, also, and Aadovpev more expressly than Aégyouev denotes 
the utterance in words, Adyorc. The verb ovyxpivew, which 
the English Bible renders compare, and Luther, richten, 
means ¢o match together. Uttering the ¢hzugs of the Holy 
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Spirit in words of the Holy Spirit, the apostles match or 
join together spiritual things with spiritual, both the things 
and the words being of the Spirit of God. 


John 5, 39: Search the scriptures; for in them ye think 
ye have eternal life: and they are they whtch testify of me. 

This is an endorsement of the entire Old Testament as 
a revelation of God to teach the way of salvation and testify 
of Christ, the Savior. The plural, ta ;pagac, refers to the 
various books of Scripture, ¢he Scriptures, the writings of - 
Moses and the Prophets, and Christ approves them all with- 
out exception or restriction. The verb, ¢eevyare, is of pecu- 
liar force, denoting a thorough search as distinguished from 
a superficial view or hasty perusal. ’Lpevydre may be either 
indicative or imperative. If the latter, it is an injunction, 
if the former, an approval, of the study of the written Word, 
not for the purpose of Higher Criticism, for which this text 
leaves no room, but that the reader may be made wise unto 
salvation through faith which is in Christ Jesus. 


Luke 11, 28: Blessed are they that hear the word of 
God, and keep zt. 

A voice out of the multitude had pronounced the mother 
of Jesus blessed because of her motherhood. The Lord ac- 
cepts the macarism, but gives a different reason. Mary was 
indeed blessed, but not because she had been made the 
mother of Christ. Elizabeth, filled with the Holy Ghost; 
had given the proper reason, saying, Blessed zs she that BE- 
LIEVED.') Mary had believed the word that came to her by 
the angel in the annunciation,”) the words that the shep- 
herds reported in the night of the nativity,’) the words of 
the boy Jesus spoken in the temple,*) the words spoken to 
the fathers of old,°) and we are repeatedly told that she kept 
these sayings and things and pondered them in her heart.®) 
Such was the manner of Mary’s blessedness. Not by im- 


1) Iwke 1, 45. 2) Imke 1, 38. 3) Luke 2, 19. 
4) Ike 2, 51. 5) uke 1, 54. 55. 6) Iwke 2, 19. 51. 
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maculate conception, not because of her virgin motherhood, 
but by the word of divine grace which she had heard and 
kept, was she blessed. And this blessedness was not open 
to her alone, but to all who would likewise hear and accept 
and keep the word of God in which we have eternal life. 


The Ten Commandments. 


Micah 6, 8: He hath shewed thee, O man, what ts 
good; and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy. God? 


This text closes the first act of the Lord’s controversy 
with his people.’) The Lord has challenged the ungrateful 
people to state what grievance they may have against Him 
who has done them no evil and only good.) ‘Thereupon 
Israel, knowing and acknowledging that the people cannot 
lay charges against the Lord, but that, on the contrary, 
the Lord has just claims to make against the people, an- 
swered the question, ‘‘What have I done to thee?’’ with, 
the counter question, ‘‘What are we to do to the Lord? 
What does he demand of us? Would he have sacrifices of 
calves, of thousands of rams, of ten thousand rivers of oil, 
of our own firstborn?’’*) The climax is very emphatically 
expressive of the people’s readiness to balance their account 
with God, to be even with him at any cost. To humble 
the pride and arrogance hidden in this offer of the con- 
science-stricken people, the prophet steps in with the words 
of our text. He accosts the speaker, O man, DW, as if to 
say, ‘‘What manner of language is this? Hast thou for- 
gotten what thou art, mam, taken from the dust of the earth, 
flesh born of the flesh? Wouldst thou place thyself on a 
level with the Lord, thy Maker, and barter with him? What 
wouldst thou give him that is not already his own? It is 
thyself thou owest him, thy body and soul, and in order 
that thou shouldst serve him in righteousness, he hath shown 


1) Micah 6, 2 ff. 2) Micah 6, 3—S. 3) Micah 6, 6. 7. 
19 
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thee what is good, and requires of thee to live according to 
his commandments, not in arrogant self-righteousness, but 
loving mercy and walking humbly with thy God.’’? With thy 
God, 7X-Dy, is not the same as before thy God, but indi- 
cates that our ways should be the ways of God, he being 
ever with us and we with him, wa/king, that is, moving 
forward step by step, as he directs us and leads us by his 
commandments. And this conformity with the command- 
ments of God should not be of outward works only, but also 


of heart and soul, a heart that /oves mercy, and a soul that — 


is humble and trusts in God, ts God. This is more than 
all whole burnt offerings and sacrifices.’) 


Deut. 6, 6.7: And these words, which I command thee 
this day, shall be in thine heart: and thou shalt teach them 
diligently unto thy children. 

The words referred to are the words of the daw, and 
the present admonition is addressed to Israel, the people of 
God.”) ‘The speaker is Moses, by whom God promulgated 
his law in Israel, and what he here says is itself an injunc- 
tion to all those to whom he was, under God, the lawgiver 
of the people. It is a maxim of human law that the first 
demand the law makes is that it should be known. And 
here the duty to know the law and to bear it in mind is im- 
posed upon all whom the law concerns. Ignorance of the 
law is no excuse, but is itself a violation of the law. And 
inasmuch as a father is responsible for his children and 
bound to see to their welfare, it is also his duty to teach 
the law to his children, and to do this with all diligence, 
lest his children, being ignorant of the law, in and by such 
ignorance offend against the law. Again, the children also 
are not excused by ignorance of the law, and if it is the 
parent’s duty to teach them the law, it is their duty with 
all diligence to learn the law and to keep it in mind at all 
times and everywhere. See the continuation, Exod. 6, 7—9. 


1) Mark 12, 33. 2) Deut. 6, 4. 5. 


i 
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Rom. 2, 14.15: For when the Gentiles, which have not 
the law, do by nature the things contained in the law, these, 
having not the law, are a law unto themselves: which shew 
the work of the law written in thetr hearts, their conscience 
also bearing witness, and their thoughts the mean while ac- 
cusing or else excusing one another. 


The text is here quoted to substantiate the statement 
that God, in the creation of man, wrote the law in man’s 
heart.’) St. Paul speaks of the Gentiles and describes them 
as having not the law. He thereby distinguishes them from 
the Jews, who had the law, that is, the written law as it 
was codified and promulgated through Moses, the lawgiver 
of Israel. And yet the Gentiles are not without law. While 
they have not the law as the Jews have it, given in the 
form of a code of law written in the book of the law, they 
are law unto themselves, a norm of right and wrong which 
is really and truly /aw, vopoc, the published will of the law- 
giver, of equal stringency with the law of Sinai, but differ- 
ing in form and in the mode of publication. ‘Through Moses 
the law was published as a code of statutes written in the 
book of the law, or as words or commandments graven in 
tablets of stone. ‘The Gentiles, too, had the moral law, but 
differently published, wrztten in thetr hearts, and in a differ- 
ent form, shewing the WORKS of the law, indicating in every 
instance of internal or external human action what was in 
accordance with the will of God, so that, whatever any man 
would do or forbear, commit or omit, he might, by consult- 
ing the moral norm inscribed in his heart, know whether 
such act or work was good or evil, in conformity or at vari- 
ance with the divine will. ‘hus the Gentiles, when they 
obeyed their superiors and maintained conjugal fidelity, or 
when they abstained from murder and theft and fornication, 
did the things contained in the law, And doing these things 
by nature, they shewed the works of the law written in their 


1) Q. 8. 
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hearts, a natural law handed down from generation to gen- 
eration, not by traditional statutes, but by natural propaga- 
tion, inheriting with their nature the natural law. And as 
at no time a new race of men had been created from which 
the Gentiles had taken their origin, but as from one blood 
all nations of men have come,') the natural law must have 
come down to the later generations of men from the same 
source from which their common nature was descended, 
from Adam and Eve, our common ancestors, in whose ~ 
hearts as in those of their natural descendants the natural 
law must have been written by their Creator’s hand. 

That this natural law is really Jaw, a stringent and 
authoritative norm of right, is evinced by man’s conscience, 
which dears witness to the law and testifies to every man 
that he is subject to that law and responsible to him who 
has given it and, as a jealous God, watches over and vindi- 
cates its dignity. As a law, it is not an aesthetical, but an 
ethical norm, not a rule determining what is pleasing and 
beautiful or the contrary, but what is right or wrong, and, 
therefore, the thoughts that are set astir by the voice of this 
law and the testimony of man’s conscience are not of 
aesthetical, but of ethical concern, accusing or else excusing 
one another. 


1 Tim. 1, 5: Now the end of the commandment ts char- 
wty out of a pure heart. 


The commandment, napayyedta, here spoken of is the 
doctrine which Christian ministers are charged to preach 
concerning those things which Christians should observe in 
holiness of life. The exd, téloc, that to which it should 
tend or lead, is said to be charity, dydzy, love, out of a pure 
heart. Sin, the transgression of the law, proceeds out of 
the heart, the impure, evil heart.”) /Thus, also, the fulfill- 
ing of the law should proceed from the heart, a pure heart, 
sanctified by the Spirit of God. While, according to this 


1) Acts 17, 26. 2) Matt. 15, 19. 
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text, compliance with the law may seem a very simple and 
easy thing, only love and nothing more, the text teaches 
that the fulfilling of the law is not only difficult, but im- 
possible, to the natural man, who lacks precisely that from 
which the fulfilling of the law must spring, a pure heart. 


Rom. 13,10: Therefore love ts the fulfilling of the law. 

In the 8th verse of the chapter St. Paul has said, He 
that loveth another hath fulfilled the law. ‘This he has 
proved in the 9th verse by showing that all the special 
commandments of the law are summed up, dvaxegahacodtur, 
are briefly recapitulated, in the word, Zhou shalt Love thy 
neighbor as thyself. For this he gives a reason when he 
says, v. 10, Love worketh no wll to his neighbor. ‘To work 
ill to his neighbor is the manner of an enemy, who hates 
his neighbor, while love zs kezad, yoqotevetac,’) a disposition 
to do good, to benefit others. Now, every commandment 
of the law which regulates our relations to our neighbor 
serves as a safeguard and protection to the neighbor’s in- 
terests, his dignity, life, spouse, property, and honor, his 
welfare in general. Hence, the apostle concludes in our 
text, love zs the fulfillment of the law, as already stated in 
the words above, He that loveth another hath fulfilled the 
law, and not only the commandments of the second, but 
also those of the first table, since only he who loveth God 
loveth his brother also.”) ; 


THE FIRST COMMANDMENT. 


Is. 42, 8: Lam the Lord: that 1s my name: and my 
glory wtl] I not give to another, neither my praise to graven 
wmages. 

This text condemns idolatry of every kind, gross and 
fine. To give to any person or thing besides God the honor 


1) 1 Cor. 13, 4. 
2) 1 John 4, 21. Note, also, Luther’s explanation of the command- 
ments of the second table. 
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and praise we owe to God, is idolatry. This is a sin for 
which there is no excuse. God has revealed himself to man 
as the one personal (8, /,) Supreme Being; this is his zame, 
whereby we should know him as what he is and would be 
to us, and whereby he would be called by us, Zhou, the 
Lord, my God. Instead of this, the idolater turns around 
and says ¢o the fine gold, Thou art my confidence,') or cries 
out, saying, Great ts Diana of the Ephesians,*) giving honor 
and praise to a graven image. Such is idolatry. 


Matt. 4, 10: Zhou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and Flim only shalt thou serve. 


This text pertains to the words of Answer 15, actually 
to...adore a creature as God. 

Satan had tempted Jesus in the desert to commit idol- 
atry by worshiping him, and this is a part of Christ’s reply 
to the tempter. Being himself God, he might have said: 
‘*Get thee down before me, Satan, and worship me.’’ But 
being man, made of a woman and made under the law,°) 
in his state of humiliation, he gave as the reason for his 
refusal to comply with the devil’s demand a commandment 
of God saying, /¢ zs wrztten, Thou shalt, etc. He refers to 
such passages as Deut. 6, 13 and 10, 20; and thus his re- 
fusal to worship Satan is stamped as an act of obedience to 
the law of God. But if this law, though it does not men- 
tion Satan, prohibits the worship of Satan, it also prohibits 
the worshtp of all other creatures, all manner of idolatry. 


Ps. 115, 3.4: But our God zs in the heavens, He hath 
done whatsoever he hath pleased. Thetr tdols are silver 
and gold, the work of men’s hands. 

This text sets forth the blasphemous perverseness and 
foolishnesss of idolaters, who, instead of trusting in God, 
the almighty Maker of heaven and earth, who from his 
celestial throne governs the universe, repose their trust and 


1) Job 31, 24. 2) Acts 19, 28. 3) Gal. 4, 4. 
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confidence in what is so far beneath themselves as they are 
beneath God, idols of silver and gold, the work of their 
own or other men’s hands. This ungodly foolishness is 
more at length described and derided in the verses follow- 
ing our text,!) as also in Is. 44, 9—19 and Jer. 10, 3—9. 
Such foolishness is also practised by those who seek help 
and succor before the statues or pictures of saints, etc. 


Matt. 10, 28: Fear not them which kill the body, but 
are not able to kill the soul: but rather fear Him whtch ts 
able to destroy both soul and body tn hell. 


The context shows that these words are specially di- 
rected to those who are threatened or afflicted with persecu- 
tion because of their confession of the Christian faith.”) 
God is almighty and omniscient; he has numbered the very 
hair of our heads and promised us his protection,’) while, 
ou the other hand, Christ will deny those who deny him; 
and he that finds his life by denying him shall lose it*) 
under the just judgment of him who zs adle to destroy both 
soul and body in hell. On the other hand, our enemies and 
persecutors are creatures who may, at their utmost, kill the 
body, and that only with the permission of Him without 
whom no sparrow falls to the ground.*) In view of all this 
it is evident idolatry to fear the creature instead of fearing 
the Creator, the Father Almighty, and, putting our trust 
in Him. 

Matt. 10, 37: He that loveth father or mother more 
than me ts not worthy of me: and he that loveth son or 
daughter more than me ts not worthy of me. 

That children should love their parents, and that parents 
should love their children, is proper according to the will 
and commandment of God. But filial and parental love is 
perverted into a sin when it infringes upon the love we owe 


1) Ps. 115, 5—8. 2) Matt. 10, 16—39. 3) Matt. 10, 30. 31. 
4) Matt. 10, 31. 39. 5) Matt. 10, 29. 30. 
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our Savior and our God. He is Supreme, over all, God 
blessed for ever;!) and hence, to love any inferior being 
more than God is clearly idolatrous, placing that creature 
not only beside but even above God. The judgment which 
Christ pronounces upon such idolaters is, They are ot 
worthy of me. ‘The meaning of these words appears from 
the parallel text, Luke 14, 26: If any man come to me, and 
hate not his father and mother..., he cannot be my dis- 
ciple. Christ loved the Father above all things, also above 
his mother according to the flesh,?) even above his own 
life,?) and his disciples must do likewise. Hence an idola- 
ter cannot be a disciple of Christ; and he who is not with 
Christ, is against him, an enemy of Christ and under the 
wrath of God. : 


Prov. 3, 5: Zvrust tn the Lord with all thine heart; 
and lean not unto thine own understanding. 


God is the supreme Intelligence. Zhe Lord by wisdom 
hath founded the earth; by understanding hath he estab- 
lished the heavens.*) Hence, to lean to our own inferior 
understanding instead of trusting in the Lord with all our 
heart is idolatry. Asin the previous text God does not pro- 
hibit filial and parental love, but its perversion into idolatry, 
so also here God does not forbid the ordinate wse of our 
understanding, but its idolatrous abuse. 


Jer. 17, 5: Cursed be the man that trusteth in man, and 
maketh flesh hts arm, and whose heart departeth from the 
Lord. 

The continuation of this text is, For he shall be like the. 
heath in the desert, and shall not see when good cometh, 
but shall inhabit the parched places in the wilderness, tn a 
salt land and not inhabited. 

Blessed ts the man that trusteth in the Lord, and whose 
hope the Lord ts.. For he shall be as a tree planted by the 


1) Rom. 9, 5. 2) luke 2, 48. 49. 
3) John 14, 31. 4) Prov. 3, 19. 
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waters, and that spreadeth out her roots by the river, and 
shall not see when heat cometh, but her leaf shall be green; 
and shall not be careful in the year of drought, neither shall 
cease from ytelding frutt.?) 


Here, then, we have two parallel statements, the one 
beginning with, Cursed be the man, and the other with, 
Blessed ts the man. ‘The blessing is pronounced on ¢he 
man that trusteth in the Lord, and his blessed state is then 
described as a state of prosperity such as God only, the 
Almighty, can give. The curse is, correspondingly, pro- 
nounced on him who in his heart departeth from the Lord 
and places his trust in man and his reliance on flesh, mak- 
ing that 472s arm, i. e., his strength,”) and when God in his 
wrath leaves these idolaters to their gods, their lot is as the 
prophet describes it, /zke the heath in the desert, etc. 


Eph. 5, 5: For thts ye know, that no whoremonger, or 
unclean person, nor covetous man, who is an tdolater, hath 
any inheritance in the kingdow of Christ and of God. 


The statement in point is that the covetous man is an 
idolater and cannot inherit the kingdom of God. The 
covetous man, zdeovextyc, is he who craves for MORE fos- 
session (mhéov ye). The German habsichttg or habgierig 
comes near the Greek word, but does not quite cover it. 
But why is covetousness, zAcovefta, a species of idolatry? 
Because the insatiable love which the covetous man bears 
toward created things is greater love than that which man 
may bear toward God. For the love of God satisfies the 
soul, so that having Him the heart will want no more. 
But the covetous man is never satisfied, but, having much, 
wants more, and still more, and infinitely more. ‘Thus 
covetousness, z/eovefia, is in its very nature idolatry, placing 
_silver and gold not only beside, but above God, and justly 


1) Jer. 17, 6—8. 
2). Cf. Ps. 84, 5: Blessed is the man whose strength is in thee. 
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excludes the covetous from that inheritance of which the 
Psalmist says, / shall be satisfied, when I awake, with thy 
likeness.) 


Phil. 3, 19: Whose god ts their belly, and whose glory 
7s in their shame, who mind earthly things. 


The form of idolatry here described is, like that of 
covetousness, largely prevalent in our day, as it was in the 
days of St. Paul. It is the sin of materialism, of those who 
mind earthly things, who are absorbed in the things of this 
world; whose maxim is, Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we dte.”) Of such the Apostle says, they serve not 
our Lord Jesus Christ, but thetr own belly,*) or, in our text, 
whose God ws thetr belly. Man was made for God,*) and 
every man should say with St. Paul: God, whose [am and 
whom I serve.®) Christ has died for all, that they which — 
live should not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto him 
who died for them and rose again.®) 'To live for this world 
and to serve the belly instead of living unto Christ and God 
and serving him is, therefore, manifest idolatry, and idola- 
try of a base kind, whereby the votaries of the belly seek 
their glory in what is their shame, disgracing themselves in 
dishonoring God. 


Ps. 14,1: Zhe fool hath satd in his heart, There ts no 
God. They are corrupt, they have done abominable works. 


The denial of God is also a violation of the first com- 
mandment, Zhou shalt have no other Gods before me; for 
this implies that man should regard and adore as his God 
the one true God who places at the head of his command- 
ments the statement, J am the Lord thy God.') 'The text 
calls him who denies the existence of God a fool, whose sin 
is not only ungodly, but also unreasonable, being at vari- 


ance with the joint testimony of all the creatures of the 


iL) SPsvel7 do: 2) Cor e15,932. 3) Rom. 16, 18. 
4) 1 Cor. 8, 6. e¢ avrév. 5) Acts 27, 23. : 
6)) /2Cors 5515: 7) Exod. 20, 2. Deut. 5, 6. 
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universe, the fool himself not excepted, whose very exist- 
ence and nature would be impossible without a Maker of 
heaven and earth. But the text gives also the reason why 
such fools deny the existence of God: They are corrupt; 
they have done abominable works. Being wicked, they have 
an interest in denying the existence of a righteous, holy, and 
almighty God who will punish their abominable works. And 
this motive, their surpassing love of darkness which prompts 
them to hate the light’) again stamps them idolaters. 


John 5, 23: That all men should honor the Son, even 
as they honor the Father. He that honoreth not the Son, 
honoreth not the Father which hath sent him. 


This text is directed against a species of idolatry also 
very prevalent in our day, especially in secret societies 
which perform religious rites and ceremonies, but exclude 
the worship of Jesus Christ, the Son of God and only Savior 
of mankind. It will not do to say, ‘‘We pray to the Father 
in the lodge and do not prevent others from praying to the 
Son without the lodge.’’ A// men should honor the Son 
even as they honor the Father, and he that does not honor 
the Son, not only withholds from the Son the honor which 
is His, but does not truly honor the Father whom he pro- 
fesses to worship. For whosoever denteth the Son, the same 
hath not the Father.*) What has he then? An idol, the 
creature of his own imagination, a false, man-made god no 
more the true God than any idol of wood or stone. 

AWG. 


1) John 3, 19. 20. 2) John 2, 23. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE SERVANT OF THE LORD. 


The fifty-third chapter of the prophet Isaiah is without 
doubt one of the clearest and certainly the most minutely 
particularized prophecy in the Old Testament. The de- 
scription of events is so detailed, the sufferings of Christ 
are so vividly described, that the entire chapter conveys the 
impression of a narrative, and of a narrative written on Gol- 


gotha. It is mainly this prophecy of Isaiah which called 


forth the well known words of Jerome: ‘‘Call him (Isaiah) 
rather an Evangelist, than a prophet; for he so lucidly de- 
scribes (ad liguidum prosecutus est) the mysteries of Christ 
and his Church that you may well imagine him not to proph- 
esy future events but to record facts of the past.’’?) 

But if Jerome says that the prophecies of Isaiah con- 


vey the impression of a historical narrative, he is very many _ 


leagues from actually regarding them as such. His first 
statement would be utterly meaningless and inane, if not 
coupled with the belief that Isaiah was truly a prophet and 
that all he has written is true prophecy; the second state- 
ment, too, would be absolutely Jaza/ if meant for a denial 
of the prophetical character of Isaiah. Yet there are those 
among our modern exegetes who unhesitatingly give their 
support to thts denial, who even imagine that they can 
point out the events in Jewish history to which the prophet 


is supposed to have reference. In attempts of this kind | 
they frequently get into pretty tight places; and their in- — 


ner consciousness is sometimes taxed very severely in order 
to supply what is missing, or to explain a troublesome date 
in some plausible manner. One of the bestknown ‘‘prob- 
lems’’ that have arisen in the course of these researches is 
the ‘‘problem of the Servant of the Lord.’’ We may find 
occasion to refer to several of the hysterical ‘‘solutions’’ 
that have been offered in sober earnest by some modern exe- 
getes, as we proceed. 


1) Praef. ad Jes. ad Paulam et Eustoch. 


. 
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Before attempting to ascertain the nature and person 
of the Servant of the Lord let us go back a step or two and 
ask, What was termed a servant in ancient times? or, more 
general still, What is the notion of ‘‘servant’’? 

A servant is a person. If inanimate objects or imper- 
sonal things are termed servants the word is clearly em- 
ployed in a figurative sense, as, for instance, if the Egyp- 
tians said to Joseph: ‘‘We and our land will be servants 
unto Pharaoh.’’!) But cases of this kind are extremely rare, 
and as all of them can be readily explained”) they do not in 
the least invalidate the statement that the servant is, first 
of all, a person. This being the genus, what is the specific 
difference between this person and a thousand others? The 
very first distinguishing feature which presents itself to 
us is this, that while other names denoting persons, —as, 
e. g., laborer, soldier, prisoner,—may be used adsolutely, 
‘‘servant’’ can not. Thus we can speak of a laborer abso- 
lutely, i. e., without thereby stating more than that he is a 
person who performs labor. A servant, however, will never 
be present to the mind as a servant in the absolute, but al- 
ways as somebody’s servant—in other words, the notion 
‘*servant’’ has something within its very essence which 
links it to another notion, or, as Aristotle might express it, 
‘*servant’’ is a mpdc¢ tt, a relative term. In fact, turning to 
his Categories,®) we find that he actually cites doddog as a 
typical relative term. Let us, then, regard it as established 
that a servant 1s a person standing tn a relation to another 
person. 

But this is yet too general. The notion ‘‘child,’’ for 
instance, would be covered by the same definition. A child 
stands in a relation to another person—its parent. Still we 
must not overlook a point of coincidence in the concepts 
*‘child’’ and ‘‘servant’’: both denote a relation of zzferz- 


MeGen-47, 19N Cf) Psi119 oF. 
2) Thus in Gen. 47, 19 we evidently have a Zeugma. 
3) Chap. VII (mpég re). 
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ority, in which the servant or child is the inferior and its 
correlative the superior. The correlative superior of a child 
is its parent; let us find the corresponding term for ‘‘serv. 
ant.’?!) We will reach this next stage of our deduction by 
circumscribing the particular point in which the inferiority 
of a servant consists. An inferiority in, or lack of, per- 
sonal strength—though it might be the cause —is certainly 
not the essence of servitude. Neither is a lack of culture 
or learning to be so considered. Many a Greek slave was 
the intellectual superior of the members of the Roman fam-_ 
ily which he served; some are known to have assisted 
Roman noblemen in scientific researches, etc. The inferi- 
ority is to be found somewhere else. Let us closely examine 
the particular forms in which 73y occurs in Scripture: we 
will at once be struck by the singular fact, that the word is 


used in the great majority of cases either 1) with the per- — 


sonal sufixes—32v, 173y, 'J22—, corresponding to our pos- 
sessive pronoun— my servant, Azs servant, hzs servants—, 
or 2) it is found in the status constructus—1Iy—, again 
denoting possession. Thus the relation which exists be- 
tween a servant (137) and someone else, seems to consist 
in this that he is the fossesston, the property of that 
person. But I have the unquestioned and unconditioned 
possession of a thing only if I can exercise complete cox- 
trol over it—and this, this is precisely what constitutes the 
relation of a servant, his inferiority: a servant 1s a person 
who ts the property of another, his person and services be- 
ing —by virtue of thts relaton—under the control of his 
master, and hrs actions prompted by the will of his master. 

That this is the historical notion of doddo¢, servant, will 
appear as we hear the evidence of history. 


1) It will be well to remark that this word is throughout this article 
employed in its scriptural usus loguendi. As will be seen presently, our 
‘‘slave’’ would perhaps in some instances more closely approach the scrip- 
tural 12)’, JovAoc; the German has a very pertinent term in ‘‘Knecht.’’ The 
German ‘‘Sklave’’ and the English ‘‘slave’’ are not scriptural terms. 
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The oldest historical witness, older than the clay tablets 
of Assurbanipal and older than the papyrus-scrolls of the 
Pyramids, is language itself. We will, therefore, let this 
witness speak first on the point at issue. The Hebrew 727 
throws no light on the question.’) But 4odiog is highly sig- 
nificant. The root of this word is DA, to give, from which 
Sanskrit da, to give, also dcdwye and donum, dos. <Aoddog 
then would be, one who has been given, handed over, i. e., 
as a captive in war (cf. Sk. da-sa, the vanquished). It is 
a noteworthy coincidence that this mode of acquiring serv- 
ants is referred to in one of the very earliest Greek poems.”) 
Again, the Latin servus is derived from SERV (=’FPY-o), 
meaning ‘‘one who has been dragged away,’’ ‘‘led captive.”’ 
These two words clearly show that the very earliest SERV- 
ants or slaves were captives in war. Many Greek slaves 
in latter ages were descendants of the vanquished former 
possessors of the soil, as for instance the Helots at Sparta. 
But we find already in the Odyssee*) instances of servants 
which had been dought by their masters, and at Athens they 
were sold at auction on the first of every month. Finally, 
even free men might become slaves by legal methods, and 
even Greek citizens, if they were zzsolvent, might be sold 
into slavery by their creditors. Similar rights were accorded 
the creditor in the early days of the Roman republic. The 
acquisition of slaves by purchase was a matter of daily oc- 
currence even in our own country some forty years ago, as 
many a witness can testify. 

In all the cases enumerated— whether the servant was 
brought into servitude by the right of the stronger, by sale 
or by debt—it was never throughout the ages doubted that 
the slave was truly the property of his master. He was 
‘looked upon strictly as part of the chattels of the house, 
on a level rather with horses and oxen than with human 


1) Cf. Gesenius s. v. TA)’. 2) Odyss. 1, 398. 
3) Odyss. 1, 430. 15, 482. 
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beings.’’!) His master might throw him in chains, leave 
him without food, brand him and condemn him to the hardest — 
labor. Legal marriages between slaves were not possible, 
since, though persons, they possessed no personal rights. 

Killing a slave was not murder at Rome,”) and if a Roman 
nobleman of the later days of the republic fed his slaves 

piecemeal to the fishes in the fountain at his villa, this is 

easily matched by the Spaniard who cut out the right eye 
of every one of his 3000 slaves in order that he should know 
them if they ran away. 

Of course, there have always been laws governing the 
conduct of a master towards his servant, notably in our own 
country, when slavery still had a legal existence; but one 
right has never been denied the owner of a servant, the 
right which permitted the master to control, by his will, the 
actions of his servant. So the centurion of Capernaum could 
say to his servant, ‘‘Do this, and he doeth it,’’*) and so the 
servant will be punished who ‘‘knew his lord’s we//, and 
prepared not himself, zezther did according to his will.’’*) 

At this juncture we should remember that by carrying 
into execution the commands of his master the servant 
thereby does not render these actions his own; whatever 
the servant may perform in compliance with the will of his 
superior— he cannot expect reward for it, and—according 
to Greek law—need not fear punishment. Whatever the 
master may perform through his servant will be regarded as 
performed in person by himself. — 

Up to this point we have dealt with the general usage 
of the term ‘‘servant.’’ It now becomes our task to ascettain 
the peculiar usage of this word in the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures. It will only be after determining the status of serv- 
ants among the children of Israel that we may approach the - 
‘problem of the Ebed Iahveh.’? | ! 


1) Mahaffy, Old Greek Life, p. 39. 2) Legg. XII Tabb. 7, 13. 
3) Matt. 8, 9. 4) Luke 12, 47. 
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In order to arrive at a clear understanding of the situa- 
tion of servants or bondmen in the Jewish nation, it is nec- 
essary to examine those sections of the Mosaic law which 
fixed the relation of master and servant among the Jews. 
It has been shown above, that the person of a bondman is 
under the control of another, his actions controlled by the 
will of his master; and this by virtue of his being the 
property of his master. And so it was among the children 
of Israel. A bondslave was the fossesston of his master!) 
and was therefore not free to act for himself, but could act 
only pursuant to the instructions of his master. The serv- 
ants would go to war under the generalship of their lord ;?) 
they accompanied him on his journeys if he commanded 
them to do so;*) in short, their person and services stood 
at the beck and call of their owner. All this would seem 

‘to indicate that the definition of ‘‘servant’’ given above 
might also serve as a definition for ‘‘Hebrew servant.’’ Yet 
this is true only with certain restrictions, and for this reason: 
the Mosaic laws treating of the matter under consideration, 
draw a very sharp line between slaves or bondmen acquired 
by purchase from a heathen nation, and such servants as 
were members of the Israelitic nation. ‘The law is very ex- 
plicit on this point. An Israelite was permitted to buy a 
bondslave from the heathen round about,*) and such a serv- 
ant was henceforth the property of the purchaser,*) and was 
his property for ever.®) Of course, the owner was at liberty 
to set such a servant free, as well as a Roman or Greek, 
but he could not be forced to do so except in very special 
cases.”) But with regard to Hebrew servants the law said: 
“Tf thou buy a Hebrew servant, six years shall he serve: 


1) Lev. 24, 45: ‘‘and they shall be your possession.’’ Exod. 21, 21: 
“for he is his money.’’ Cf. Gen. 12, 16: ‘‘And he had sheep, and oxen, 
and he asses, and menservants, and maidservants, and she asses, and 
camels.’’ 

2) So already in the days of Abraham, Gen. 14, 14. 

3) Cf. Gen. 22, 3. 4) Lev. 25, 44. 5) Ibid. v. 45. 

6) Ibid. v. 46. 7) E. g. Exod. 21, 26 f. 

20 
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and in the seventh he shall go out free for nothing,’’') 
i. e., without procuring his release by payment of a sum of 
money. So the servitude of a Jew was limited to a certain 
number of years. Again, if an Israelite was sold on account 
of his inability to meet his creditors, such servitude would 
end with the next year of jubilee; ‘‘then,’’ said the law, 
‘*he shall depart from thee, both he and his children with 
him, and... unto the property of his fathers shall he re- 
turn.’’*) And during these years he was in no wise rated 
alike with the servant bought from the pagan tribes. ‘‘For 
of thy brother... be waxen poor, and be sold unto thee; 
thou shalt not compel him to serve as a bondservant,*) but 
as an hired servant,*) and as a sojourner he shall be with 
thee.”’ 

But although the servitude of an Israelite was limited 


to a certain length of time, this servitude was nevertheless _ 


a real one as long as it lasted. ‘The servant was not his 
own master, but was subject to the will of another. He 
was not permitted to act according to his own free will, but 
was bound to obey the commands of his superior. And 
although his master was not allowed to accord him the 
treatment a non-Israelitic slave received, yet the zelation 
subsisting between the master and his servants was in both 
cases essentially the same, with only this difference that in 
the case of the Jewish servant this relation came to an end 
after a certain lapse of time.— 

Before we can decide whether the term ‘‘servant of the 
Lord,’ 7 13», shows the same common characteristics as 
the notion 72, it is necessary to determine the usage of this 
term in Holy Scripture, that is to say, we must ascertain 
whether these words express the same notion wherever they 


1) Exod. 21, 2. 2) Lev. 25, 40. 41. 

3) Lev. 25, 39: literally: thou shalt not force him to perform the work 
of a slave (12), i. e., of a slave bought from the heathen. 

4) Ibid. v. 40: literally: one who is hired to do a day’s work, a day- 
laborer. 
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occur. Now, a hurried glance at the passages of Holy Writ 
containing this expression will inform us that, for instance, 
Job and Nebuchadrezzar are both called ‘‘servants of the 
Lord.’’ ‘This plainly indicates that there are at least two 
distinct usages of this term; for it is evident that the words 
cannot possess the same meaning in both cases. But what 
zs the meaning, and where lies the difference? 

Let us take up the first passage referred to: Job 1, 8: 
‘‘And the Lord said unto Satan, Hast thou considered MY 
SERVANT Jod.’’ God himself declares Job to be his servant. 
How are we to understand this? Let us read on: ‘‘¢hat 
there ts none like him in the earth, a perfect and an up- 
right man, ONE THAT FEARETH GOD AND ESCHEWETH EVIL??? 
And chap. 42, 8 we are told: ‘‘axd my servant Job shall 
pray for you: for him will I accept... ye have not spoken 
of me the thing which is right, like my servant Job.”? 
Ps. 69, 36 it is said: ‘‘7he seed also of his SERVANTS shall 
inherit tt: and they that LOVE HIS NAME shall dwell therein.’’ 
Here the parallelismus membrorum puts it beyond doubt 
that servants of the Lord are such as Jove him, and com- 
paring this with the passage from Job:— such as love him 
in fear!) and hate evil,—in other words, servants of the 
Lord are persons who serve him, loving him and fearing 
him. ‘his, however, will always be accompanied by ac- 
tions and works consistent with such fear and love, i. e., 
works shaped according to the commands”) of God. It is 
therefore established that the term ebed Jahveh is in some 
passages of Scripture equivalent to: oxe who serves God by 
obedience to his commands. 

But we have not yet done with this first meaning of 
mmr 32y. Scripture is more explicit in its statements con- 
cerning these servants. We are told, for instance, in what 


1) Ps. 2, 11: ‘‘Serve the Lord with fear.” 

2) James 24, 24: ‘‘The Lord our God will we serve, and his voice will 
we obey.’’ —So also the angels are called (Job 4, 18) ‘‘his servants,’’ since 
they ‘‘do his commandments.’’ (Ps. 103, 20.) 
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manner they have been acquired: ‘‘7hou art my servant; 
I HAVE CHOSEN THEE.’’!) For this reason the children of 
Israel are termed a chosen people,”) they are the nation 
which God himself had elected to serve him: ‘‘MINE ELECT 
shall inherit tt and MY SERVANTS shall dwell there.’’*) But 
God has not only chosen the descendants of Abraham for 
‘*his people,’’ but has also called members of other nations, 
has chosen people of all nationalities and of all ages. Thus 
St. Paul writes to the Christians at Corinth that they have 
been called by God,‘) and he expressly states*) that God 
‘‘has called ws, not only of the Jews, but also of the Gen- — 
tzles.’’ So all those who serve God in the Spirit and in 
truth, even if living in these latter days, may fitly call them- — 
selves, and rejoice in the fact of being, servants of the Lord. 
Yes, rejoice, for it is—in the words of Gregor of Nyssa®)— _ 
‘‘the top and pinnacle of all the gifts bestowed upon us, to — 


serve God;’’ to serve him, is at the same time ‘‘an in- — 
estimable servitude and glorious liberty,’’”) ‘‘to serve him is | 
to reign.’ ®) 


It now remains to compare all this with our definition © 
of ‘‘servant,’’ for it is by doing this that we can arrive ata 
satisfactory answer to the question, Were the ‘‘servants of - 
the Lord’’ servants in every sense of the term, was an ebed © 
Javeh truly.an ebed ? The answer is most emphatically, Yes. — 
‘‘A servant is a person who is the property of another.’’ 
And precisely so does Scripture speak of the servants of © 
God, Ps. 135, 4: ‘‘ Zhe Lord hath chosen... Israel for his 


1) Is. 41, 9; cf. 44. 21; especially Ps. 105, 6. 26. 

2) Is. 41, 8: ‘But thou, Israel, art my servant, Jacob whom I have 
chosen.’ 

AS16995 AWA Coral 9: 5) Rev. 9, 24. 

6) Ad 1Cor. 15, 28: ‘‘Nostrorum autem bonorum summa est et caput, 
Deo esse subjectum’’ (tr. lat. Paris, 1605). 

7) Ambrosius, De vita beata (ed. 1567, Vol. IV, 288): ‘‘Utraque con- 
ditio optima, esse sub Christo, sub quo et preciosa servitus, et gloriosa 
libertas.”’ 

8) St. Bernard, serm. de S. Andrea, III: Huzc (Deo) servire regnare 
Ste 
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mbao (cf. 530, to acquire), PossESsIoN;’’ and Tit. 2, 14: 
Christ has purified unto himself a Aad¢ zepeovatoc, ‘‘a people 
which is his property.’’ Finally all his actions are prompted 
by the will of his Master, i. e., in the words of Scripture,’) 
he is ‘‘obedient tn all things.’’ Drawing the sum total of 
this entire investigation, it must be said that an 7.7 723 was 
truly and really a servant, a servant in the full meaning of 
the term,”) though chosen to do the will—not of another 
human person —but of God. 

But what of Nebuchadrezzar, the king of Babylon? 
He also is called a servant of God. Are we therefore to 
understand that Nebuchadrezzar is one of the number who 
serve God with love and fear? This cannot be. For it was 
this ruler who commanded Shadrach, Meshach and Abed- 
nego to be thrown into the fiery furnace, because they had 
served their God. And yet the prophet Jeremiah in three 
distinct places at least calls this prosecutor of God’s servants 
a servant of the Lord. But let us view these passages in 
their own light. Jer. 25, 9, for instance, we read: Behold, 
ZT will send and take all the families of the north, saith the 
Lord, and Nebuchadrezzar the king of Babylon, my servant, 


and will bring them against this land ... and against all 


these nations all about, and will utterly destroy them. And 
what is the cause of this? v. 8: Because ye have not heard 
my word. 'This makes everything clear. God had chosen 
the king of Babylon to execute his will, to mete out punish- 


1) 2Cor. 2,9; cf. Greg. Nyss. l. c.: ‘‘Dei autem subjectio est perfecta 
et omni ex parte absoluta a malo abalienatio.”’ 
_ 2) This subject is, of course, still far from being exhausted. Thus it 
might be added that if Scripture says (Rom. 6, 22) that the very members 
of the body shall be servants of God, we are strongly put in mind of the 
term ‘‘Leibeigener;’’ or, again, if Paul says (Phil. 2, 13): it is God who 
worketh in you, both to will and to do—this reminds us of the fact, that 
“factions performed through a servant remain the actions of his master; 
and also these servants cannot expect remuneration for their services 
(cf. Ambrose, serm. 16 in Ps. 118: servus voluntatem domini sui facit — 
remunerationem non sperat). But this line of thought would lead too far 
from our subject proper. 
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ment upon the wayward children of Israel; and since God 
had chosen him for ¢his purpose, he calls him 327—‘‘my_ 
servant.’’—Take another case: In the 119th Psalm David | 
continually refers to himself as a servant of the Lord, and 
in a surprisingly great number of passages of the Old Testa- 
ment the same term is applied to him. That the words 
Servant of the Lord, as applied to David, do not only des- 
ignate him as a person who served God by obedience to the 
law, is evident from Acts 13, 36: For David, after he haa 
SERVED HIS OWN GENERATION BY THE WILL OF Gop, fell 
on sleep, etc. David had also, like Nebuchadrezzar, carried 
into execution a command of God, had served him 7” a@ 
special capacity. And in which capacity, we are very 
emphatically told Ps. 78, 70 ff.: He chose David also HIS” 
SERVANT ... TO FEED Jacob his people, and Israel his tn- 
heritance. So HE FED them according to the integrity of 
his heart, and GUIDED THEM by the skillfulness of his hands. 
This was the special purpose for which God had called 
David, his servant.—Another example of this kind is Moses, 
who served God in the capacity of law-giver and prophet to 
His chosen people. But not Moses alone, the prophets 
general also receive the same appellation. God himself 
calls Isaiah his servant,') and the words ‘‘my servants the 
prophets’’ are found in a great number of passages. The 
same holds good of the apostles. Paul terms himself dovdo¢g 
Jzod, and this name is given to the apostles as a class. 
What, then, was the speccal purpose for which the Lord had 
chosen the prophets and apostles? ‘‘These men are the 
servants of the most high God, which shew unto us the way 
of salvation.’’?) Here again we may add, that all those 
whom God has chosen to show the way of salvation to sin- 
ful mankind at the present time, who serve him in the 
special capacity of ministers (= ‘‘servants’’) of the gospel 
—are also very properly termed ‘“‘servants of the Lord.”’ 


Dy s2 20.3. 2) Acts 16, 17. 
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All these are dovdoe Yeod in a peculiar sense, persons who 
serve God in a special capacity and for a special purpose. 
Here also we observe, that ‘‘the person and services’’ of 
these servants ‘‘are under the control of their master, and 
their actions,’’ yea, the very words they wrote and uttered, 
‘prompted by the will of their Master’? —God. 

Having now considered, first, the general notion Serv- 
ant; then the servants of Jewish antiquity; finally the 
Servants of the Lord in general (such as serve him by a 
loving obedience) and in particular (those that were chosen 
for a certain purpose) —we have reached that point in our 
investigation which permits us to approach the subject 
proper of these lines, the ‘‘Servant of the Lord’’ of Is. 53, 
the ‘‘problem of the Ebed Jahveh.’’ By comparing all that 
has been said on Servants and, in special, on Servants of 
the Lord, with the statements of Is. 53 and parallel pas- 
sages, and by noting all points of coincidence and differ- 
ence, it will be possible to arrive at the proper solution. 
In order to simplify matters it will be well to first clearly 
exhibit the relation between the general concept Servant 
and what we find stated in Holy Scripture on the person 
and attributes of this partzcular Servant of the Lord. 

It has been maintained at the very outset that a servant 
is a person. It hardly needs telling, that this holds good of 
the Servant mentioned in the passages under consideration ; 
yet it is a matter of prime importance to discover whether 
this is an individual person or whether Servant is here a 
collective name. Let us examine the passages preceding 
_chap. 53. The 44th chapter begins thus: Yet now hear, 
O Jacob my servant; and Israel, whom I have chosen. 
Servant is here evidently a collective term, Israel being 
synonymous with children of Israel, the ‘‘ancient people’’ 
of verse 7. Again, we read chap. 49, 3: Thou art my 
servant, O Israel, in whom I will be glorified. But v. 6 
says: /t ts a light thing that thou shouldest be my servant 
to ratse up the tribes of Jacob, and to restore the preserved 
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of Israel. "There cannot be a shadow of doubt, that ‘‘my 
servant Israel’’ is here a different person than the people of 
Israel. In other words: while Israel, God’s chosen servant, 
is a collective term in the passage first cited, it denotes an 


individual person in chap. 49. This is a very noteworthy 


fact, and teaches us that the meaning of the words 7 724 
here depends entirely upon the context. Keeping this well 
in mind, we read chap. 42, 1: Behold, my servant, whom 
I uphold, my elect, in whom my soul delighteth. ‘That this 
again is an individual person must be concluded from v. 6: 
I the Lord... . will give thee for a covenant OF THE PEOPLE. 


The ‘‘servant’’ is here in direct contradistinction to ‘‘the © 


991) 


people. 


Turning to chap. 53 we must deal with the same ques- | 


tion. Let the supposition be, that here, as in the passages 


cited, the Jewish nation is spoken of: and we at once move © 
in a perfect maze of difficulties and absurdities. Has the 


Israelitic people ‘‘surely borne our griefs-and carried our | 


sotrows?’’ Can it be said of the Jews, that they have © 


‘*done no violence, neither was any deceit in their mouth?’?’ 


These two passages would suffice to preclude every possi- — 


bility of assuming that the Israelites are here spoken of, 
that Ebed Jahveh is in this chapter a collective name. 


Moreover, we find it definitely and explicitly stated that 


es 


this servant is a man, ‘‘a man of sorrows.’’ It is therefore — 
evident that in Is. 53, as in other portions of the second 


half of this book, the ‘‘Servant of the Lord’’ is ax zndt- 
vidual person. 

All this was tolerably smooth sailing, and we begin to 
wonder at the whereabouts of those cliffs and sandbars on 


which so many a research into our subject has been so ~ 


ignominiously wrecked. But the difficulties are nearer than 


we would suppose. Thus, it might seem a question, if not — 


1) So already Jerome (ad Jes. 42): Jacob et Israel in praesenti capi- 
tulo zon habent. 
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altogether trivial, yet of little consequence, to ask: Is this 
individual person also a Auman person? Still it will re- 
quire but a moment’s reflection, to perceive, that by in- 
quiring, into the zdentzty of this servant, we have reached a 
point in our investigation which brings us fairly and squarely 
face to face with the Problem. For, let us consider, even 
if it can be proven, that ‘‘The servant of the Lord’’ is a 
human petson, it would still remain to be shown, z” what 
respect he is termed a Servant, and above all—who he is. 
Now, as for the first point mentioned, it seems to be agreed 
on all hands, that the terms employed in the entire chapter 
strongly indicate the Auman nature of this Servant. Al- 
though several of the statements credit the Servant with 
more than human holiness and dignity—vyet there are, on 
the other hand, expressions which bring home to us the 
conviction, that a kwman person is the subject of Is. 53. 
We read, for instance, that the servant of the Lord was 
stricken’) and wounded,*) he was covered with stripes,*) was 
put to g7zef; and mention is made of his sou/, which was 
poured out zz death when the Servant was cut out of the 
land of the living. All this*) forces us to the conclusion 
that we are here dealing —not, for instance, with an Angel,°) 
although the superhuman holiness attributed to the Servant 
would tend to give some color to this view—but with a 
human person, possessing body and soul, experiencing 
affections of the same, and suffering a parting of both 
—in death. 

In all this we are not surprised to find a complete co- 
incidence of views of those who have entered into an inves- 
tigation of the subject. But we are hardly prepared for the 
great number of wildly varying and mutually annulling theo- 


1) P34) lit. he was branded (as a criminal). 

2) Sona lit. he was crushed (Pual, indicating a sudden and violent 
death). 

3) 1920 wound resulting from blows. 

4) Cf. also chap. 50, 6. 5) as Job 4, 18. 
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ries and explanations which sprout into view the moment 
we ask for a definite response to the question: If the servant 
of the Lord was a human person, with which historical per- 
sonage, then, are we to identify him? —who was the Ebed 
Jahveh of Is. 53? 

We have stated the problem—now for the solutions. 
Of course, we cannot pass in review every solution that has 
been offered; but it will be at once profitable and interest- 


ing to examine a limited number of the most widely ac- 


cepted theories purporting to be disentanglements of the 
problem.— The LXX indicate that they had the Jsraeletes 
in mind when they translated this chapter, for in chap. 42 
(which most assuredly treats of the same person as chap. 53) 
they begin the first verse: "JaxwP 6 rate pov, Iapayd 6 éxhexto¢ 
pov. Now, we have seen in a former instance, that ‘‘my 
servant’’ is sometimes used as an apposition to ‘‘Israel,’’ 
the chosen people. Still the LXX is undoubtedly wrong 
in its surmise, and looking at the Hebrew text we discover, 
that mention is there made of neither of the names ‘‘Jacob’’ 
and ‘‘Israel’’! ‘This high-handed dealing with the original 
text throws an extremely unfavorable light upon this solu- 
tion of the problem. And if Hitzig, Ewald and others sup- 
port the view of the LXX the matter is not improved in the 
least. It has already been shown that the idea of a collec- 
tive term cannot for a moment be entertained; and it isa 
mystery how men not altogether destitute of historical knowl- 
edge could say, e. g., that he Jews ‘‘had done no violence, 
neither was any deceit in ‘their? mouth.’’ ‘There is not a 
line in the entire chapter which tallies with any occurreiice 
in Jewish history, not a word which would indicate that the 
Israelites are the Servant of the Lord. A slight modifica- 
tion of this view is that taken by Knobel, Paulus, et al., 
who imagine, that the de¢ter portzon of the people are meant. 
Of course, the same holds good of this solution as of the for- 
mer; and it cannot be objected, that the servant is spoken 
of in terms of high praise, because this praise is of an 
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order which could not be accorded even the most pious, the 
most god-like of Old Testament believers. 

According to a third conception, the prophets were in the 
mind of the author of Is. 53. And here the supposition of a 
collective person was dropped, and judgment began to crys- 
tallize in a new direction; the 7 73y is a person, a single, 
individual person—OnkE of the prophets! (Dum vitant stulti 
vitia in contraria currunt.) Of course, opinions now differ 
as to which particular prophet. Grotius decides in favor of 
Jeremiah. We may guess, that he gets into very deep water 
by doing so. 52, 13 (‘‘He shall be exalted and extolled and 
be very high’’) is dismissed with this lugubrious nonsense: 
Jeremiah enjoyed great distinction with the Chaldees.') This 
is bad enough; but if 53, 9 (he made his grave with the 
wicked (OD yw yn), and with the rich (Ywy-ns) in his death) 
is done into: ‘‘and he will give him the wicked zustead of 
(pro) a grave, and the wealthy zzstead of death’’—and this 
explained by a reference to a rescue of Jeremiah from power- 
ful enemies, who received themselves what they had intended 
for him—this will at once convince us of the inadequate- 
ness of a solution, which needs for its vindication such fran- 
tic onslaughts on the words and sense of the Hebrew text. 

After this depressing sojourn in the dismal wastes of 
Theological Boeotia, let us return to the verses of our text, 
and hear what the zfsa verba have to say on the question. 
It has repeatedly been remarked that the holiness of the 
Servant is of a very high order. This must be inferred 
from passages as (v. 9): ‘‘He had done no violence, neither 
was any deceit in his mouth.’’ And this perfect holiness of 
God’s Servant is strongly contrasted with our iniquity, our 
transgressions, our sins; more than that—these our sins, 
iniquities and transgressions are the cause of his sufferings; 
and are the cause of his sufferings because God himself 
‘“has laid on him the iniquities of us all.’’ It is clear that 


1) Jeremias in magno honore erat apud ipsos Chaldaeos. 
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the holiness, the righteousness of a person whom God choses 
for such a work can be nothing short of perfection. But 
over and above this we are told that the Servant of the 
Lord is—not only a perfectly righteous and holy human 
person—but is Gop HIMSELF. Is. 42, 13: ‘‘Jehovah shall 
go forth as a mighty man, . . . he shall prevail against his 
enemies,’’ cf. v. 4, ‘‘he (my servant) shall not fail nor be 
discouraged,’’ etc. It is of paramount importance to ob- 
serve that the Lord God himself is in this entire chapter 
speaking in the first person. But the person speaking in- 
troduces another person, his servant, whom he pronounces 
to be also mm. So we have two persons, both m7 — and one 
of these the Servant of the Lord. But we know only of one 
person in whom a divine nature and a human nature were 
united, and that is our Lord, Jesus Christ. 

That this is the true solution of the problem is made 
doubly sure by the words of Christ himself, who expressly 
refers the statements of Is. 53 to his own person.’) St. Paul 
applies the same terms to Christ when he says:?) He took 
upon him popyry doviov, the form of a servant. It is at 
Bethlehem that we for the first time observe this popgy, this 
form or appearance of a servant; for it is just under such 


1) Matt. 12, 17—21. Trusting in the word of their master, this has 
been held to be the true solution by all teachers of the Church since the 
days of the Apostles. The Apostolic Fathers, e. g., Barnabas (5,2), Igna- 
tius (ad Antioch. 3), Clement of Rome (ad Cor. 16, 3—16, containing the 
entire 53d chapter as treating of xbpoc Ijoovc Xpioréc); Justin (Dial. c. Tryph., 
p. 174, ed. Froben), Chrysostom (in Es. VII, 14), Clement of Alexandria 
(Paedag. III, 1), Cyprian (Adv. Jud. II, 15), Tertullian (Adv. Marc. IV, 20), 
Lactantius (Instit. Div. IV, 16), Ambrose (De Virg. III, ed. 1567, I, p. 96), 
Athanasius (Ed. 1601, I, p. 469. II, p. 253)—in short, every Father of any 
note has unhesitatingly and explicitly maintained, that the Servant of the 
Lord is Christ. Every Lutheran theologian, and for that matter, every 
Lutheran Christian has shared their conviction, and it is only the modern 
theologian who has come out against this belief. But of them it is said 
that ‘‘until this day remaineth the same veil untaken away in the reading 
of the Old Testament.’’ 

2) aPHIZ ies 
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sutroundings that we may expect the child of a bondslave, 
himself a slave, to be born. The same popyy of a servant 
is plainly evident in the circumstances of Christ’s death 
on Golgotha; it was the death usually accorded to and ex- 
pressly reserved for slaves as a punishment for particularly 
atrocious crimes, — death by crucifixion. But there was not 
only a form, an appearance of servitude, no, the servitude - 
was real, Christ was ¢vuly a servant. A ‘‘servant’s actions 
are controlled by the will of his master’’—and so Christ 
was, as a true servant, subject to the will of his Father. 
He says: ‘‘my meat is ¢o do the will of him that sent 
me;')’’ and again, with stronger emphasis: ‘‘I can of mine 
own self do nothing. ... I seek zot my own will, but the 
well of the Father which hath sent me.’’”) Before his en- 
trance into Jerusalem he says: ‘‘as the Father gave me 
commandment, even so I do;’’*) and finally in Gethse- 
mane: ‘‘Not my will, but ¢hzze, be done.’’*) ‘This last 
passage in particular so clearly and forcibly and directly 
proclaims the fact that Christ was in the true sense of the 
word a servant, that it is impossible to put this relation in 
a clearer light:— ot the servant’s will, dw¢ the master’s 
will controls the actions of the dodjoc. But here let us re- 
member, that this inferiority is, even with servants in gen- 
eral, not of quality, but of relation. This was expressed in 
our definition by the clause: ‘‘dy uvzrtue of this relation.’’ 
So we will correctly and consistently add, as a prominent 
feature of Chrvst’s servitude, that he also was subject to the 
will of his father only dy vzrtue of this relation. As true 
God he ‘‘sits at his right hand,’’ i. e., rules wzth the Father 
in equal majesty and power; but inasmuch as he, being 
also true man, has taken upon himself popgyy doviov, by 
virtue of ¢hzs relation is he under the will of his Father and 
obedient to his commands, 


1) John 4, 34. 2) John 5, 30. 
3) John 14, 31. 4) Luke 22, 42. 
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Obedience to his master’s commands stamps the serv- 
ant everywhere; obedience to the will of God stamps the 
true servant of the Lord. This applies with equal force to 
Christ. And Christ was, also in his servitude, perfect, a 
perfect servant. There is this difference between the obe- 
dience of Christ and the obedience, e. g., of David, that the 
one was tainted with sin, and the other was absolutely per- 
fect. More than that: it was not even possible for Christ 
to break a commandment of God; his was not only the fosse 
non peccare of Adam before the fall, his was the zon posse 
peccare. 

But it will not do to let the matter rest here. This 
perfect obedience had a purpose, in other words, Christ was 
a servant of God also in the second, in the higher meaning 
of the term: he was appointed to carry out a special design 
and plan of God, and to carry it out ¢hvough his perfect 
obedience. The 53d chapter of Isaiah treats of this pur- 
pose of Christ’s servitude. It was decreed,') before the 
world began, that sinful humanity should be redeemed. In 
order that we should be saved, our sins must be atoned for; 
so God chose his servant, Christ, and ‘‘laid on hzm the 
iniquity of ws all.’’ ‘‘He was wounded for our transgres- 
sions, e was bruised for our iniquities, the chastisement’’ 
which brought ‘‘ws peace was upon kzm,; and with hzs 
stripes we are healed.’’ Thus Christ has atoned for our 
sins according to the will of God. God punished him in 
our stead, and has thereby wiped out our sin and guilt; in 
the words of Isaiah, the Servant has ‘‘justified many.’’”) 
This was the special purpose for which God had chosen his 
servant, and this purpose the servant has faithfully carried 
out. And the execution of this purpose, being the work 
of a servant of Jehovah, was really and truly the work of 


1) V. 10: Y2N, placere, it ‘“pleased God,’’ he decreed. 
2) Cf. Rom. 5,15; note the coincidence of the D°3) and the ei¢ rot¢ 
ToAAove. 
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Jehovah, ordained by Jehovah’s will, performed according 
to Jehovah’s word. Paul Gerhardt describes this in the 
familiar lines: — 


““Go forth my Son!’’ he said, ‘“‘and bail 
The children who are doomed to hell 
Without Thine intercession. 
The punishment is great, and dread 
The wrath, but Thou’ Thy blood shalt shed, 
And save them from perdition.’’ 


“Yea, Father, yea, most willingly 
I’ll bear what Thou commandest; 

My will conforms to Thy decree, 

I do what Thou demandest.”’ 


Thus, then, the work of redemption being performed 
by the Servant of Jehovah, it is ab initio and in solidum 
the work of Jehovah, it is, in other words, a work of divine 
dignity not only by subsequent approval, but dy zs very 
nature and genesis. God the Lord Jehovah Himself is our 
savior, not only inasmuch as Jesus was very God, but also 
inasmuch as Jesus, being the Servant of Jehovah, performed 
Jehovah’s own work according to Jehovah’s own will: ‘‘God 
was tn Christ,') reconciling the world wxto himself.’’ And 
for this very same reason the work of redemption is valid 
in the judgment of God from everlasting, even before it had 
been performed; for the master will not disavow the work 
of a servant who was acting in accordance with the will and 
instructions of his master. And since it was decreed before 
the world began that Christ should be the Redeemer, not 
only of a few, but of all mankind —every sinner may rest 
assured that Christ’s soul was ‘‘poured out in death’’ for 
him also; we all may. truthfully and confidently say with 
Isaiah the prophet: He was wounded for owr transgressions, 
He has carried our sorrows—and thereby ‘‘has blotted out 
our transgressions,’’ has atoned for our sins. ‘Therefore 


1) Sede ev XpioT@, not only Xpcord¢ 6 Fede. 
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‘*Sing, O ye heavens; for the Lord hath done it; shout, ye 
lower parts of the earth; break forth into singing, ye moun- 
tains: for the Lord hath redeemed Jacob, and glorified him- 
self in Israel.” . 

And now, the will of Jehovah having been carried into 
effect, the purpose for which the Servant of Jehovah was 
chosen having been accomplished, the servitude of the Zded 
Jahveh has come to anend. As the Jewish slave was not 
a servant for life, but served a certain time and then ‘‘re- 
turned to the property of his fathers,’’ so the Servant of the 
Lord, having served his appointed time, returned to his in- 
heritance. Having ‘‘dealt prudently,’’ he has been exalted 
and extolled and made very high,') and who shall declare 
his generation?*) After he had humbled himself and be- 
came obedient unto death, God has highly exalted him, and 
given him a name which ts above every name; that at the 
name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven, 
and things tn earth, and things under the earth; and that 
every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ 1s LORD, to 
the glory of God the Father.*) Dae 


DY BAY EE Z) Is. 53; 8: 3) Phil. 2, 8—1l1. 
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Historical Cheology. 


JESUIT OBEDIENCE: 


The fundamental principle of all true morality in man — 
is man’s responsibility to God. To deny the existence of 
God is to strike the death blow to morality, and, again, to 
substitute any other supreme moral norm for the will of 
God is idolatry and, as such, subversive of the very prin- 
ciple of true morality. At the same time, to demand of any 
man obedience akin or similar to the subservience of an ir- 
rational being, a brute or a stick, to the will of a superior 
authority or power, is to degrade that man below the rank 
of a moral being, to deport him beyond the moral sphere 
for which God has created him and within which God has 
permitted the most hardened criminal, yea, even Satan and 
his host, to remain. 

Viewed in this light, the order which has styled itself 
the Soczety of Jesus is an institution which is by its most 
prominent feature characterized as thoroughly immoral in 
its dominant principle, and, therefore, a menace not only 
to true religion, but also to the moral foundation of human 
society in all its forms, phases, and spheres. ‘That most 
prominent feature and dominant principle is OBEDIENCE. 

The most authentical source of information concerning 
the nature of the Society and its principles is the /stetutum 
Soctetatis Jesu. This work is before us in the edition pub- 
lished in 1757 in the Jesuit college at Prague. It comprises 
two folio volumes of 790 and 472 numbered pages and 166 
pages of index. The contents of the first volume are, 
Litterae Apostolicae, Compendium Privilegiorum, Examen 
et Constitutiones, Decreta Congregationum, Canones Con- 
gregationum, Indiculus Decretorum, the contents of Vol. II, 
Censurae et Praecepta, Formulae Congregationum, Regulae, 
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Epistola S. P. N. Ignatit de virtute Obedientiae, Ratio Stu- 
diorum, Ordinationes Generalium, Instructio pro Superio- 
vibus, Instructiones ad Provinciales, Industriae P. Claud. 
Aquaviva, Exercitia Spirituala S. P. lgnati, Directorium 
in Exercitia, Index Generalis. 'This work is the written 
law of the Order, which can never be substantially altered. 
Among the Decrees of the Congregations we find this: — 

‘‘As mention had been made concerning certain diffi- 
culties which had arisen concerning the Constitutions, it 
seemed good to all by common consent that nothing per- 
taining to the substance of our /mstztutum can be changed.’’?) 

The contents of the /zstztutum are not intended for the 
general reader, not for the saeculum, but for the Soczety, 
and the information afforded by these volumes is the most 
authentical and reliable that can be had, the testimony, not 
of an individual member of the Order, of Bellarmin or 
Busenbaum or Goury, but of the Soczety itself as a body, 
and officially laid down in its own words. ‘The work is, 
however, accessible to few even among those who are fa- 
miliar with the language of the /zstztutum, and in books 
purporting to give reliable information on the Soczety we 
have hitherto looked in vain for a satisfactory apparatus of 
quotations from the only work which no member of the 
Order can consistently disavow. We are, therefore, con- 
scious of rendering a real service to our readers by giving 
them, together with the original extracts, a translation of 
a series of selections from various parts of the /zstitutum 
on the subject of Jesuit Obedience. 

The vow of Obedience is a part of the obligation taken 
by every member of the Soczety. The Formula Professionts 
for the full-fledged Jesuits, the ‘‘professed of the four vows,’’ 
is this <—— 


1) Cum mentio facta fuisset de difficultatibus, quae circa Constitutiones. 


occurrebant, placuit omnibus communi consensu, ut nihil ad substantialia 
Instituti nostri pertinens posset immutari.— Decreta Secundae Congrega-~ 
tionis Generalis, VI, Inst. Vol. I, p. 489 a. 
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‘I, N., do make profession, and promise Almighty 
God, before His Virgin Mother, and the entire court of 
heaven and all those here present, and to thee, Reverend 
Father N., the Provost General of the Society of Jesus, the 
vicegerent of God, and to your successors, or, to you, Rev- 
erend Father N., vice Provost General of the Society of 
Jesus, and of his successors, vicegerent of God, perpetual 
Poverty, Chastity, and Obedience, and in accordance there- 
with, especially, the care of the education of youths, ac- 
cording to the rule of living contained in the letters Apos- 
tolic of the Society of Jesus, and in its Constitutions. 

And, furthermore, I promise special Obedience to the 
supreme Pontiff, relative to missions, as contained in the 
said letters Apostolic and Constitutions.’? ') 

The ‘‘professed of the three vows’’ take the same obli- 
gation, omitting the section beginning with /xsufer, ‘‘and, 
furthermore,’’ etc. But of this fourth vow, the /zstetutum 
says:— 

‘“The Professed Society, besides the said three vows, 
takes an express vow to the Supreme Pontiff, as, for the 
present or any future time, the Vicegerent of Christ our 
Lord, viz., to travel without excuse, and without asking 
for a viaticum, wherever in the world they may be ordered 
by His Holiness, among believers or unbelievers, for pur- 
poses pertaining to divine worship and the benefit of the 
Christian religion.’’”) 


1) Ego, N. Professionem facio, et promitto Omnipotenti DEO, coram 
ejus Virgine Matre, et universa coelesti curia, ac omnibus circumstantibus; 
et tibi Patri Reverendo N. Praeposito Generali Societatis Jesu, locum DEI 
tenenti, et successoribus tuis; vel, tibi Reverendo Patri N. vice Praepositi 
Generalis Societatis JESU, et successorum ejus, locum DxI tenenti; per- 
petuam Paupertatem, Castitatem, et Obedientiam; et secundum eam, pe- 
culiarem curam circa puerorum eruditionem, juxta formam vivendi, in 
litteris Apostolicis Societatis JEsu, et in ejus Constitutionibus contentam. 

Insuper promitto specialem Obedientiam summo Pontifici, circa mis- 
siones; prout in eisdem litteris Apostolicis et Constitutionibus continetur. 
—Constit. P. V, Cap. III, Vol. I, p. 404b et Vol. II, p. 166b. 

2) Professa itidem Societas, praeter tria Vota dicta, Votum facit ex- 
pressum Summo Pontifici, ut Vicario, qui nunc est vel pro tempore fuerit, 
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The reader may have noticed that the form of obli- 
gation in all cases refers to the Constitutions of the Order. 
Yet the candidate for admission is not, as a rule, supposed 
to know all that the Constitutions contain. The /ustctutum 
says:— 

‘“Those who enter as new members shall not be re- 
quired to read the entire Constitutions, but they may read 
some compend of the same, where each may learn what he 
may have to observe, unless, perhaps, it appear proper to 
the Superior that, for peculiar reasons, they should be 
shown him complete.’’?) 

And yet, while the four vows are binding upon the 
Jesuit conscience at all times, so that a violation of any 
one of them is sin, venial or mortal, anything contained 
in the Constitutions, Declarations, etc., may by the judg- 
ment and will of the Superior be rendered of equal strin- 
gency. Thus says the /ustetutum:— 

‘Tt seemed good unto us in the Lord that (with the 
exception of the express vow whereby the Society is con- 
stricted to the Supreme Pontiff for the time being, and the 
remaining three essential vows of Poverty, Chastity, and 
Obedience) no Constitutions, Declarations, or order of liv- 
ing, shall have the power to obligate to the extent of mortal 
or venial sin, unless the Superior, in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, or on the strength of Obedience, enjoin them, 
which may occur in those things or persons, in which it 
may be deemed highly conducive to the particular benefit 
of each individual, or to the general welfare.’?”) 


Christi Domini Nostri, nimirum ad proficiscendum sine excusatione, non 
petito viatico, quocumque gentium ejus Sanctitas jusserit, inter fideles, vel 
infideles, ad res, quae ad Divinum cultum, et Religionis Christianae bonum 
spectant. Examen, c. I, @5. Vol. I, p. 34la. 

1) Non oportebit Constitutiones universas ab iis, qui novi accedunt, 
legi, sed compendium quoddam eorum, ubi quisque quid sibi observandum 
sit intelligat, nisi forte Superiori videretur, alicui peculiares ob causas 
omnes ostendi oportere. Examen., Declar. in cap. I, Vol. I, p. 342a. 

2) Visum est Nobis in Domino (excepto expresso Voto, quo Societas 
Summo Pontifici, pro tempore existenti, tenetur, ac tribus aliis essentia- 
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The power of the Superior is thus defined: — 

‘‘And although he’) may delegate his powers to others, 
inferior Provosts, or Visitors, or Commissioners, yet he shall 
be empowered to approve or rescind what they have done, 
and in all things to ordain what may seem good to him; 
and it shall always be a duty to obey and revere him as the 
vicegerent of Christ.’’”) 

On the other hand, the training of the inferior includes 
a systematic inculcation and acquisition of a habit of entire 
and implicit submission to the Superior. 

‘*It shall be the duty of those who live in the College 
to highly revere and venerate their Rector, who is a vice- 
gerent of Christ our Lord, to leave to him with true obe- 
dience the free disposal of themselves and all that is theirs, 
to keep nothing hidden from him, not even their own con- 
science, which they shall at their stated times (as has been 
said in the Examen) and oftener, if any cause should so 
demand, disclose to him, without repugnance, without con- 
tradiction, and in no wise exhibiting a judgment of their 
own contrary to his judgment.’’*) 


libus Paupertatis, Castitatis, et Obedientiae,) nullas Constitutiones, Decla- 
rationes, vel ordinem ullum vivendi, posse obligationem ad peccatum mor- 
tale vel veniale inducere; nisi Superior ea in Nomine Domini Nostri Jesu 
Christi, vel virtute Obedientiae juberet: quod in rebus, vel personis illis, 
in quibus judicabitur, quod ad particulare unius cujusque, vel ad universale 
bonum multum conveniet, fieri poterit. Constit. P. VI, cap. V, p.414b. 415. 

1) the Provost General. ‘ 

2) Et quamvis aliis inferioribus Praepositis, vel Visitatoribus, vel Com- 
missariis suam facultatem communicet; poterit tamen approbare, vel rescin- 
dere, quod illi fecerint, et in omnibus, quod videbitur, constituere: et sem- 
per ei obedientiam ac reverentiam (ut qui Christi vices gerit) praestari 
oportebit. — Constit. P. IX, cap. III, p. 438b. 

3) ... quiin Collegio degunt: qui quidem Rectorem suum magnopere 
reyereri ac venerari, ut qui Christi Domini Nostri vices gerit, debebunt; 
liberam sui ipsorum, rerumque suarum dispositionem cum vera obedientia 
ipsi relinquendo: nihil ei clausum, ne conscientiam quidem propriam, 
tenendo; quam ei aperire (ut in Examine dictum est) suis constitutis tem- 
poribus, et saepius, sicausa aliqua id posceret, oportebit; non repugnando, 
non contradicendo, nec ulla ratione judicium proprium ipsius judicio con- 
trarium demonstrando. — Constit. P. IV, cap. X, Vol. I, p. 393a. 
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In order to strip the inferior the more thoroughly of 
his personality, and to leave him a more pliant tool in the 
hand of the Superior, he is led to divest himself of all 
interests and relations that would bind him to persons or 
things outside of the Order. 

‘‘And thus he should be careful to put off all natural 
affection toward his relatives and to convert it into spiritual 
affection, loving them only with that love which regulated 
charity demands, as one who, being dead to the world and 
the love of self, lives only unto Christ, having him for 
parents, brothers, and all things.’’!) 

‘*Since, however, spoken or written communication 
with friends and relatives is usually apt rather to disturb 
the quiet, than to promote the progress, of those who are 
given to spiritual pursuits, especially in the beginning, let 
them be asked if they are satisfied not to communicate with 
such persons, nor to receive nor write letters, except when, 
on some occasion, the Superior may judge otherwise. And 
if, while they are at the House, they are satisfied to have 
all the letters written to them or by them inspected and to 
leave it to the care of him, whose such office may be, to 
deliver or not to deliver them, as in our Lord he may deem 
it more expedient.’’”) 


1) Et ita curandum ei est, ut omnem carnis affectum erga sanguine 
junctos exuat, ac illum in spiritualem convertat, eosque diligat eo solum 
amore, quem ordinata charitas exigit, ut qui mundo ac proprio amori mor- 
tuus, Christo Domino Nostro soli vivit, eumque loco parentum, fratrum, 
et rerum omnium habet. Ibid. p. 346a. 

2) Cum autem communicatio, quae cum amicis, et sanguine junctis, 
verbo aut scripto fit, potius ad quietis perturbationem, quam ad eorum, 
qui spiritui vacant, profectum, praesertim in initiis, facere soleat: Inter- 
rogentur, num contenti sint cum hujusmodi non communicare, nec litteras 
accipere, nec scribere; nisi aliqua occasione Superiori aliter videretur: Et 
quamdiu Domi fuerint, num contenti sint, ut videantur litterae omnes, et 
quae ipsis scribentur, et quas ipsi aliis scribent; ei, cui hujusmodi munus 
commissum est, cura relicta, ut eas det, vel non det, quemadmodum in 
Domino Nostro magis expedire judicabit. — Examen, cap. IV, Vol, I, 
Pp. 346b. 347a. 


ion tnstaet eens §,) 
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While, by such and similar measures, interference and 
influences from without are precluded or reduced to a mini- 
mum, great care is exercised lest the inferior should bring 
with him into the Society any personal qualities or disposi- 
tions which might interfere with his submission to the de- 
mands made upon him by the authorities of the Order. | 
From the very outset he is made to declare his willingness 
to yield to the higher powers not only his will, but also his 
judgment. 

‘‘Tet him be asked if he has had, or still has, any 
ideas or opinions differing from those more commonly enter- 
tained by the Church or the Doctors approved by the same, 
and, if at any time such opinions have entered his mind, 
whether he be ready to yield his judgment, and to think 
what may have been set down as proper to think concerning 
such things in the Society. 

Let him be asked if in any case of scruples or diffi- 
culties in spiritual or other matters, which trouble him or 
may, perhaps, in future trouble him, he will yield himself 
to the judgment and acquiesce in the opinions of others in 
the Society who are endowed with doctrine and probity.’’)) 

The following extracts will further elucidate the Jesuit 
doctrine and practice of Obedience as exhibited in the /7- 
stitutum. 

‘‘Obedience, as concerning executzon, is rendered, when 
that which has been ordered is fully performed; as regard- 


1) 11. Interrogetur, an habuerit, vel habeat conceptus aliquos vel opi- 
niones ab iis differentes, quae communius ab Ecclesia et Doctoribus ab eadem 
approbatis tenentur: et si quando hujusmodi opiniones animum subierint, 
num paratus sit ad judicium suum submittendum, sentiendumque, ut fuerit 
constitutum in Societato!) de hujusmodi rebus sentire oportere. 

12. Interrogetur, an quibusvis in scrupulis, vel difficultatibus spiritua- 
libus, vel aliis quibuscumque, quas patiatur, vel aliquando pati contigerit, 
se dijudicandum relinquet, et acquiescet aliorum de Societate, qui doctrina 
et probitate sint praediti, sententia.—Hxamen, cap. III, Vol. 1, p. 344 b. 
345 a. 


1) Misprint for Societate. 
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ing the wz//, when he who obeys wills the same as he who 
commands; as in reference to the wzderstanding, when the 
former thinks the same as the latter, and considers well en- 
joined what is enjoined. And that obedience is imperfect, 
in which there is not, beside the performance, also that 
agreement of will and thought between him who commands 
and him who obeys.’’?) 

‘It is highly conducive to progress and very necessary 
that all give themselves over to perfect obedience, acknowl- 
edging the Superior (who ever he may be) for Christ our 
Lord and bearing toward him intrinsic reverence and love; 
they should not only in the external performance of what 
he enjoins, sincerely, promptly, fearlessly, and with due 
humility, obey without evasion and murmuring, though he 
demand what is difficult and-repugnant to their feelings: 
but also endeavor to have within them submissiveness and 
true dental of their own will and judgment, conforming their 
will and judgment zz ad/ thzzgs (where sin be not seen) en- 
ttrely to that which the Superior we//s and judges, having 
before them the will and judgment of the Superior as the 
rule of thetr will and judgment, that they may be the more 
exactly conformed to the first and supreme rule of all good 
will and judgment, which is eternal goodness and wisdom. ’’?) 


1) Obedientia, quod ad exsecutionem attinet, tunc praestatur, cum res 
jussa completur: quod ad voluntatem, cum ille qui obedit, id ipsum vult, 
quod qui jubet: quod ad intellectum, cum id ipsum sentit, quod ille; et 
quod jubetur bene juberi existimat. Et est imperfecta ea Obedientia, in 
qua praeter exsecutionem, non est haec ejusdem voluntatis et sententiae 
inter eum qui jubet, et qui obedit, consensio.— Const. P. VI, Declar. in 
Cap. I, p. 408 b. . : 

2) Expedit in primis ad profectum, et valde necessarium est, ut omnes 
perfectae Obedientiae se dedant, Superiorem (quicumque ille sit) loco 
Christi Domini Nostri agnoscentes, et interna reverentia et amore eum per- 
sequentes: nec solum in executione externa eorum, quae injungit, integre, 
prompte, fortiter, et cum humilitate debita, sine excusationibus, et ob- 
murmurationibus obediant, licet difficilia, et secundum sensualitatem re- 
pugnantia jubeat; verum etiam conentur interius resignationem, et veram 
abnegationem propriae voluntatis et judicii habere: voluntatem ac judicium 
suum cum eo, quod Superior vult et sentit, in omnibus rebus (ubi peccatum 


<4 
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‘‘And let us with utmost exactness apply all our powers 
to this virtue of Obedience, which is to be rendered, first 
of all, to the supreme Pontiff, and also to the Superiors of 
the Society; so that.in all things to which Obedience with 
charity may extend we may be most promptly attentive to 
its voice, as though it proceeded from Christ the Lord 
(since in his stead and for love and reverence toward Him 
we render Obedience), leaving everything, even a letter we 
may have begun and not yet finished; turning all our powers 
and intention in the Lord to this end, that holy Obedience 
in performance, in will, in understanding, may in us be al- 
ways and in every respect perfect, that we may with great 
speed, spiritual joy, and perseverance, carry out whatever 
may have been enjoined upon us, persuading ourselves that 
all things are just, denying with a certain blind obedience 
every opinion and judgment of our own to the contrary, 
and that in all things ordained by the Superior, where, as 
has been said, any manner of sin cannot be definztely said 
to intervene. And let every one persuade himself that they 
who live under Obedience must permit themselves to be 
moved and governed by divine Providence through their 
Superiors, as zf they were a dead body, which permits itself 
to be borne whichever way and to be treated in any manner 
whatever, ov lzke an old man’s stick, which serves him who 
holds it in his hand wherever and in whatever business he 
may want to use it.’’?) 


non cerneretur) omnino conformantes, proposita sibi voluntate, ac judicio’ 
Superioris, pro regula suae voluntatis et judicii; quo exactius conformentur 
primae ac summae regulae omnis bonae voluntatis et judicii, quae est aeterna 
bonitas et sapientia. —Constit. P. III, Cap. I, Vol. 1, p. 373. 

1) Et exactissime omnes nervos virium nostrarum ad hanc virtutem 
Obedientiae, in primis Summo Pontifici, deinde Superioribus Societatis ex- 
hibendam, intendamus: ita ut omnibus in rebus, ad quas potest cum chari- 
tate se Obedientia extendere, ad ejus vocem, perinde ac si a Christo Domino 
egrederetur (quandoquidem ipsius loco, ac pro ipsius amore et reverentia 
Obedientiam praestamus) quam promptissimi simus; re quavis, atque adeo 
littera a nobis inchoata necdum perfecta relicta; ad eum scopum vires om- 
nes ac intentionem in Domino convertendo, ut sancta Obedientia tum in 
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‘All those of our men who are too scrupulous may zz 
all cases of doubt touching their consciences abide with se- 
cure conscience by the decision of their Supertor or Rector.’’)) 

‘‘Hence you must diligently beware lest you at any 
time endeavor to twist the will of the Superior (which you 
must take for the will of God) toward your own will... . 
This being so, whoever would attain the virtue of Obedience 
must rise to this second grade of Obedience, that he may 
not only perform the command of the Superior, but also 
make the will of the latter his own, or rather dzvest himself 
of his own will, in order to put on the will of God as ex- 
pounded by the Superior. 

‘‘But he who would wholly and entirely sacrifice him- 
self to God must needs offer up, besides his will, also hzs 
understanding (which is the third and highest degree of 
Obedience), so that he may not only will the same, but 
also think the same as hts Superior, to whose judgment he 
should subject his own, as far as a devoted will can inflect 
the understanding. . . . For since Obedience is a manner of 
holocaust, in which the entire man without any diminution 
sacrifices himself in the fire of love to his Creator and Lord 
by the hands of His ministers, and since it is an entire re- 
nunciation, whereby the Religious man”) by his own free 


exsecutione, tum in voluntate, tum in intellectu sit in Nobis semper omni 
ex parte perfecta, cum magna celeritate, spirituali gaudio, et perseverantia, 
quidquid Nobis injunctum fuerit, obeundo; ommia justa esse, Nobis per- 
suadendo; omnem sententiam ac judicium nostrum contrarium caeca qua- 
dam Obedientia abnegando; et id quidem in omnibus, quae a Superiore 
disponuntur, ubi definiri non possit (quemadmodum dictum est) aliquod 
peccati genus intercedere. Et sibi quisque persuadeat, quod qui sub Obe- 
dientia vivunt, se ferri ac regi a Divina providentia per Superiores suos, 
sinere debent, perinde acsi cadaver essent, quod quoquoversus ferri, et 


quacumque ratione tractari se sinit: vel similiter atque senis baculus, qui 


ubicumque, et quacumque in re velit eo uti, qui eum manu tenet, ei inser- 
vit. —Constit. P. VI, Cap. I, p. 407b. 408 a. 

1) Omnes Nostri, qui sunt nimis scrupuiosi, possunt in omnibus dubiis 
suam conscientiam tangentibus, secura conscientia stare determinationi sui 
Praepositi vel Rectoris. —Compend. Privilegior. ‘““Scrupuli,’’ Vol. I, p. 332a. 

2) i. e., the member of the Order. 
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will recedes from all his rights, in order to give himself over 
and abandon himself entirely to divine Providence for pos- 
session and for guidance by the direction of the Superior: 
it cannot be denied that Obedience comprises not only per- 
formance, that a person does what is commanded, and will, 
that he does it readily, but also judgment, that whatever the 
Superior orders and thinks, should appear right and true 
also to the inferior, to the extent to which, as I have said, 
the will can by its power inflect the understanding. 

Oh that men might so understand and practice this 
Obedience of mind and judgment, as it is pleasing to God 
and necessary to all those who live in the service of God!})... 

Indeed, considering the end and cause of Obedience, 
even as the will, so also the judgment may be deceived in 
what behooves us. Hence, as the will, lest it err, is con- 
joined to the will of the Superior, so also the understand- 
ing, lest it be deceived, should be conformed to the under- 
standing of the Superior. Lean not unto thine own under- 
standing”) is the admonition of Holy Scripture; and even 
in human affairs the wise are of the opinion that he who is 
truly prudent will rely very little on his own prudence, es- 
pecially in his own affairs, of which man, disturbed in his 
mind, is generally not apt to be a good judge. And if in 
our own affairs, the judgment and advice of another, even 
not the Superior, is to be preferred to our own, how much 
more that of the Swperzor, to whom as God’s vicegerent and 
the interpreter of divine will, we have given ourselves for 
guidance. But in spiritual matters and persons even greater 
caution is doubtless necessary, the graver the danger of the 
spiritual way is to such as run therein without the bridle of 
counsel or discretion.’’*) 


1) i. e., in a religious Order. 2) PLOV 3500. 

3) Itaque diligenter illud etiam cavendum est, ne Superioris ullo un- 
quam tempore voluntatem (quam ducere pro Divina debetis) ad vestram 
detorquere nitamini.... Quae cum ita sint, quisquis ad Obedientiae virtu- 
tem velit pervenire, oportet ad hunc secundum Obedientiae gradum ascen- 
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‘*Besides, unless this Obedtence of judgment exist, it is 
not possible that the consent of the will or the execution 
should be as it ought to be; for by nature the state of 
things is this, that the powers of our mind called appetitive 
follow the apprehensive powers, and, unless under appli- 
cation of force, the will cannot long obey where judgment 
is reluctant. And if, perhaps, one may for a space of time 
obey under that common supposition, according to which 
it is thought that also he who unrightfully commands must 


dat, ut Superioris non solum jussa exequatur, sed etiam ejus voluntaten 
suam faciat, seu potius suam exuat, ut divinam a Superiore expositam 
induat. 

Qui vero se totum penitus imimolare yult Do, praeter voluntatem in- 
telligentiam quoque (qui tertius et summus gradus Obedientiae) offerat ne- 
cesse est; ut non solum idem velit, sed etiam ut idem sentiat, quod Supe- 
rior, ejusque judicio subjiciat suum, quoad potest devota voluntas intelli- 
gentiam inflectere.,.. Etenim cum Obedientia sit quoddam holocaustum, 
quo totus homo sine ulla prorsus imiminutione Conditori suo ac Domino per 
manus ministrorum in charitatis igne immolatur; cumque sit eadem renun- 
tiatio quaedam integra, per quam ommi suo jure sponte decedit Religiosus, ut 
Divinae providentiae Superioris ductu gubernandum, ac possidendum ultro 
sese addicat, ac mancipet; negari non potest, quia Obedientia comprehendat 
non solum exsecutionem, ut imperata quis faciat, et yoluntatem, ut liben« 
ter faciat; set etiam judicium, ut quaecumaue Superior mandat ac sentit, 
eadem inferiori et recta et vera esse videantur; quatenus, ut dixi, vi sua 
potest voluntas intelligentiam flectere. 

Utinam hane mentis et judicii Obedientiam, ita et intelligerent homi- 
nes et exercerent, ut grata Dio est, ac omnibus, qui in religione vivunt, 
necessaria. ... 

Jam vero si finis et causa Obedientiae spectatur, quemadmodum yolun« 
tas, ita et judicium in eo, quod nobis convenit, decipi potest, Hrgo sieuti 
ne voluntas erret, cum Superioris voluntate conjungitur; sic intelligentia, 
ne fallatur, ad Superioris intelligentiam conformanda est. Ve innifarts 
prudentiae tuae, sacrae Litterae monent: atque in rebus etiam humanis 
censent sapientes, vere prudentis esse, sua ipsius prudentia minime fidere; 
praesertim in rebus suis, quarum homines animo perturbato fere boni judi- 
ces esse non possunt, Quod si in rebus nostris alterius, etiam non Superio= 
ris, judicium atque consilium nostro anteponendum est, quanto mais ipsiug 
Superioris, cui nos, ut Diet vicem gerenti, ac Divinae voluntatis interpreti 
moderandos tradidimus? In causis vero, personisque spiritualibus eo major 
etiam cautio procul dubio est necessaria, quo gravius est Spiritualis viae 
periculum, cum sine frenis consilii, diseretionisve in ea decurritur, — Np. 
Ign. de Virt. Obed., Vol. II, p. 162a—164a, 
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be obeyed, this certainly cannot be stable and fixed, and 
thus perseverance is lacking, or at least the perfection of 
Obedience, which consists in obeying promptly and with 
alacrity; for there cannot be alacrity and diligence, where 
there is a dissent of minds and opinions. ‘The zeal and 
quickness of performance will also perish where doubt is 
entertained whether to do what we are commanded be ex- 
pedient or not. That wellknown dnd simplicity of Obe- 
dience will perish, when we call into question within our- 
selves whether the precept be right or wrong.’’') 

‘‘Besides, I propose to you three things especially, which 
are of great aid toward the acquisition of the Obedience of 
judgment. 

The first is this that, as I have said in the beginning, 
you do not behold in the person of the Superior a man who 
is exposed to errors and miseries, but Christ himself, who 
is supreme wisdom, immense goodness, infinite love, who 
cannot be deceived nor would deceive you. ... 

The second measure is that you should always studi- 
ously strive in your own minds to defend and in no wise 
disapprove what the Superior commands or thinks. 

The last way of submitting your judgment is even easier 
and surer, and, at the same time, also recommended by the 
holy Fathers; viz., to make it your established maxim that 


1) Praeterea, nisi haec Obedientia judicii existat, fieri non potest, ut 
vel consensus voluntatis, vel exsecutio talis sit, qualem esse oportet; na- 
tura enim ita comparatum est, ut animi nostri vires, quae appetitivae dicun- 
tur, sequantur apprehensivas; et nisi adhibita vi, voluntas, judicio re- 
pugnante, diu obtemperare non poterit. Quod si forte quis aliquo tempo- 
ris spatio obediat per communem illam apprehensionem, qua censetur, per- 
peram etiam praecipiendi parendum esse; certe id stabile ac fixum esse non 
potest: atque ita perseverantia deficit, vel saltem Obedientiae perfectio, 
quae in prompte et alacriter obediendo consistit: non enim ibi potest esse 
alacritas ac diligentia, ubi est animorum sententiarumque dissensio. Perit 
etiam exequendi studium et celeritas, cum ambigitur, expediat, necne, fa- 
cere quod jubemur: perit celebris illa Obedientiae caecae simplicitas, cum 
apud nos ipsos in quaestionem vocamus, rectene praecipiatur, an secus. — 
Epistola S. P. N. Ignatii de Virtute Obedientiae, Vol. II, p. 164a. 
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whatever the Superior prescribes, 1s the precept and will of 
God himself; and even as you at once apply yourselves 
with your whole mind and assent to believe what the catholic 
faith teaches, thus with a certain blind impulse of the will, 
eager to obey, you should be moved wzthout any enquiry 
whatever to perform whatever the Superior may say... . 
Thus Abraham must be believed to have done when com- 
manded to sacrifice his son Isaac. . . . This manner of sub- 
mitting one’s own judgment and wzthout any question sanc- 
tioning and praising within onesself whatever the Superior 
may command, is not only in practice among holy men, but 
should also be imitated by those who strive after perfect 
Obedience, in all things which are not connected with manz- 
fest sin.’??) 

‘‘But if perhaps you should meet with something not in 
agreement with the opinion of the Superior, and the matter 
would, after consulting the Lord in prayer, seem to require 
an explanation, you are not on that account denied the 
tight of referring to the Superior. But in such case, lest 


1) Praeterea vobis tria nominatim propono, quae ad Obedientiam judicii 
comparandam multum juvant. 

Primum illud est, ut, quemadmodum initio dixi, non intueamini in 
persona Superioris hominem obnoxium erroribus atque miseriis, sed Chri- 
stum ipsum, qui est sapientia summa, bonitas immensa, charitas infinita, 
qui-nec decipi potest, nec vos vult ipse decipere. ... 

Altera est ratio, ut, quod Superior mandat vel sentit, defendere semper 
apud animos vestros studiose nitamini, improbare autem nequaquam... . 

Postrema subjiciendi judicii ratio est cum facilior tutiorque, tum etiam 
apud sanctos Patres in more positum; ut statuatis vobiscum ipsi, quidquid 
Superior praecipit, ipsius Dei praeceptum esse et voluntatem: atque ut ad 
ea credenda, quae Catholica fides proponit, toto animo assensuque vestro 
statim incumbitis; sic ad ea facienda, quaecumque Superior dixerit, caeco 


quodam impetu voluntatis parendi cupidae, sine ulla prorsus disquisitione 


feramini. Sic egisse credendus est Abraham, filium Isaac immolare jussus. . . . 
Est igitur haec ratio subjiciendi proprii judicii, ac sine ulla quaestione san- 
ciendi et collaudandi apud se, quodcumque Superior jusserit, non solum 
sanctis viris usitata, sed etiam perfectae Obedientiae studiosis imitanda 
omnibus in rebus, quae cum peccato manifesto conjunctae non sunt. — Ep. 
Ign. de Virt. Obed. Vol. II, p. 165. 
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your self-love deceive you and your judgment, this caution 
should be added, that you be altogether of equal mind both 
before and after consultation, not only as to undertaking or 
setting aside the matter under consideration, but also to 
approve and consider more eminently right whatever may 
seem good to the Superior.’’?) 

‘*Let all be persuaded that strength of mind and a brave 
spirit is required, that we conquer ourselves in difficult mat- 
ters, but that freguent contradictions, meddling and other 
endeavors, which will sometimes intervene, denote great 
imperfection and are far from that simplicity, promptness, 
alacrity, and other conditions, which this virtue [of obedi- 
ence | requires and which our Constitutions make plain by 
the example of a stick and a dead body: not with a view of 
prohibiting what the said Constitution and the Epistle [of 
Ignatius] permit, that matters may be submitted to the 
Superior, that is, in such a manner, that, after previous 
prayer, and with unbiased mind, as there prescribed, it be 
done only in this wise, that it may amount to nothing more 
than a representation, i. e., placing the matter before the 
eyes of the Superior, leaving to him the whole care of the 
matter thus proposed; but inasmuch as the other mode of 
procedure which we have mentioned is not to expound, but 
to exact, with a manner of force, compliance with his will, 
and by concealed mines to secure the fulfillment of his will. 

Let the Superiors use a mild and paternal way of com- 
manding, and concede to their subordinates free and legiti- 
mate time for recourse to prayer; let them reduce difficulties 
and yield in some circumstances. But as ¢o the substance of 


1) Nec tamen idcirco vetamini, si quid forte vobis occurrat a Superioris 
sententia diversum, idque vobis (consulto suppliciter Domino) exponendum 
videatur, quo minus id ad Superiorem referre possitis. Verum in hac re, ne 
vos amor vestri, judiciumque decipiat, illa cautio est adhibenda, ut animo 
sitis et ante et post relationem aequissimo, non solum quod pertinet ad eam 
rem, de qua agitur, vel suscipiendam, vel deponendam; sed etiam appro- 
bandum, rectiusque putandum quidquid Superiori placuerit. — Ep. Ignat. 
de Virt. Obed. Vol. II, p. 165 sq. 
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the matter, let them strenuously instst that the subjects con- 
quer themselves, and that dy all means, what is conducive 
to the greater glory of God and the welfare of the inferiors 
be performed.’??) 

‘‘Tet them, furthermore, admonish them that to resist 
and for any length of time ¢o refuse obedience is grave sin, 
and that in the Society they must not wait for precepts 
where even a sign of the will indicated should be sufficient. 
They should persuade themselves that, after having con- 
quered themselves, they shall be the more cheerful, not only 
because of the peace of conscience, but also for the fruit 
which with great merit they shall receive from the victory.’’”) 

‘“The Superiors should understand that, if they do not 
restrain the defects of their men in this respect, they do 
great harm, not only to their subjects, but also to the Society. 
In the former the virtue and merit of obedience is diminished, 


1) Hoc persuasum habeant omnes, animi robore, ac virtute opus esse, 
ut ipsi, nos vincamus in rebus arduis: crebras autem contradictiones, pro- 
curationes, ceterosque conatus, qui nonnunquam interponuntur, magnam 
imperfectionem denotare; proculque ab ea simplicitate, promtitudine, ala- 
critate, reliquisque conditionibus abesse, quas virtus haec requirit, et quas 
Constitutiones nostrae, baculi cadaverisque exemplo, declarant: non quo 
interdicatur id, quod eadem Constitutio et Epistola permittunt, ut Supe- 
riori proponantur; ita nimirum, ut praemissa oratione, et cum indifferen- 
tia, quae ibidem praescribitur, eo denique modo id fiat, ut vere nihil aliud sit, 
quam repraesentare, hoc est, ob oculos Superioris ponere, totam ei curam 
rei expositae relinquendo; sed quoniam alter ille agendi modus, quem dixi- 
mus, non est exponere, sed vi quadam extorquere, voluntati suae obsequi, 
occultisque cuniculis peragere, ut id demum fiat, quod ipse velit. 

Superiores suavi ac paterna imperandi ratione utentes, liberum et legiti- 
mum ad orationem recurrendi tempus subditis concedant: leniant ipsi diffi- 
cultates, et in circumstantiis aliquibus condescendant. Quod ad rem vero 
ipsam, fortiter adnitantur, ut subditi se ipsos vincant, fiatque id omnino, 
quod ad majorem DxI gloriam, inferiorumque bonum conducit. —Instructio 
de spiritu ad Superiores, Cap. ITV. De Obedientia. Vol. II, p. 296a. 

2) Admoneant praeterea, repugnando diutiusque renitendo, graviter 
peccari: nec expectari in Societate praecepta debere, ubi satis esse debeat 
signum ipsum indicatae voluntatis. Ut sibi persuadeant, se, postquam se 
ipsos vicerint, tanto laetiores fore, tum ob quietem conscientiae, tum ob 
fructum ipsum, quem magno cum merito ex victoria capturi sunt. —In- 
structio de spiritu ad Superiores, cap. IV, de Obedientia; Vol. II, p. 296b. 
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and they grow from day to day less available and less man- 
ageable, just as is commonly the case with shy horses, which, 
unless they be urged with goads, are frightened more and 
more by everything and keep on backing.’’) 

The sum and substance of all that is authoritatively 
said in these extracts is this. The Jesuit is bound by a vow 
of Obedience to violate which is sin. Obedience must be 
perfect; and perfect obedience is not only to do what the 
Superior requires, but also to will what the Superior wills 
and to approve what the Superior approves. To set one’s 
judgment against the judgment of a Superior is disobedi- 
ence, is sin. Scruples of conscience must be overcome by 
acquiescence in the will of the Superior. Of course, mani- 
fest sin must not be enjoined; but as the inferior must not 
set his own judgment against that of the Superior, and the 
Superior’s judgment is conclusive, it would be sinful pre- 
sumption in an inferior to maintain that what the Superior 
approves and demands is not right and good, but sin. The 
purpose of referring a doubtful case to the Superior must 
not be to change the Superior’s mind and judgment, but 
to be convinced of the propriety of that judgment, and the 
Superior, though he may yield in minor considerations, must 
not encourage remonstrances, but insist upon compliance 
with his demands as to essentials. The perfection of Obe- 
dience is blind submission of will and judgment, after the 
model of a dead body or an old man’s stick, and every 
residue of conscientious reluctance must be suppressed or 
set aside by the consideration that the Superior is the vice- 
gerent of God! 


1) Intelligant Superiores se, cum suorum in hac parte defectus non 
cohibent, plurimum damni adferre tum subditis ipsis, tum etiam Societati. 
In illis siquidem minuitur virtus meritum obedientiae, minusque in dies 
apti et minus tractabiles efficiuntur; non aliter quam equis meticulosis ac- 
cidere solet, qui nisi stimulis incitentur, gravius semper ex omni re concu- 
tiuntur, et longius retrocedunt.—Instr. de spir. ad Super. Cap. IV, de 
Obed. Vol. II, p. 297a. 
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In view of all this, two things are out of question. The 
one is that an organization constituted as the Order of Jesuits 
is, a society of picked men trained to obedience as above 
described, and governed by men of eminent talents, untiring 
energy and fixedness of purpose, must prove an eminently 
efficient agent wherever it is permitted to exert itself. But 
what is equally certain is this that the efficiency of this re- 
markable society, wherever it becomes a factor in the moral, 
religious, and political life of a nation, will prove a blight 
upon all true morality, a detriment to all true religion, and 
a damage to political prosperity, as far as its baneful influ- 
ence may reach. No wonder that government after govern- 
ment declared against the Order, until even a Roman pon- 
tiff yielded to the pressure brought to bear on him, and 
Clement XIV ruled the Society out of /ega/ existence. And 
no wonder that the bull Domznus ac Redemptor was not the 
last word spoken ex cathedra concerning the sons of Loyola, 
but that a later Pope, by his bull Sollicttudo omnium, re- 
called to a new era of efficient service the brotherhood which 
has done more than any other factor toward the universal 
recognition of papal infallibility. nas 
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Practical Cheology. 


MEDICINA PASTORALIS. 
( Continued.) 
B. Special Pathology. 


The material nature of man, or the human body, is an 
organism, in which the various parts are joined together 
according to a certain plan, in certain organic relations to 
each other and to the whole organism. Ina sound body, 
each of the several parts of the organism occupies its proper 
place, maintains its proper structure, performs its proper 
functions, and contributes its proper share to the well-being 
of the rest of the parts and of the whole organism. On the 
other hand, an abnormal condition of a part of the organism 
is an ailment not only of that part, but, in a way and meas- 
ure, also of the organism. ‘Thus, a disease located in the 
nervous, circulatory, respiratory, or alimentary system is a 
disease of the body as a whole, and may debilitate, pros- 
trate, and eventually kill, the entire body. 

The soul, too, is a unit, which, though not composed 
of parts, as the material body, is endowed with various ca- 
pacities, or capable of various functions, each of which is 
distinct in itself and must not be confounded with other 
functions, but each of which is a function of the same soul 
as of a definite and, in its normal state, normally constituted 
individual. And the soul is also liable to abnormal states 
and conditions, derangements of various kinds, which, 
though they are ailments of the same soul, must not be 
confounded with one another. It is the same soul that per- 
ceives, remembers, imagines, thinks, reasons, wills, has 
affections of various kinds; and yet memory, understand- 
ing, and will are by no means the same. ‘To take dyspepsia 
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for heart disease, a diseased liver for pulmonary phthysis, 
a tumor for pregnancy, or vice versa, are mistakes in med- 
ical practice; and to consider the will at fault where in fact 
the understanding claims first attention, or vice versa, is 
just as truly a mistake in pastoral practice. 

But while body and soul are two distinct entities, each 
having its peculiar nature and constitution, the two are in 
the living human person so intimately united that the one 
is never independent of the other. ‘There exists between 
the two a reciprocity of influences which should be taken 
into account both by the physician and the pastor. ‘The 
blush of shame, the pallor of fear and anger, the accelerated 
pulse and palpitation of the heart due to mental excitement, 
are physical processes, while the mental states which cause 
them are psychical in their nature; and, again, abnormities 
of the mind, hallucinations, mono-mania of various types, 
even conscientious scruples and religious fanaticism, may 
be superinduced by nervous irritation or derangement, and, 
in such cases, may yield to proper medical treatment where 
arguments, demonstration, and remonstrance would prove 
of no avail or even make matters worse. Certain stages of 
physical development are accompanied by or bring on ag- 
gravations of certain sinful propensities of the soul, volup- 
tuousness, pride, mistrust, avarice, contentiousness. Dis- 
turbed or abnormal marital relations may be at the bottom 
of sporadic or habitual inebriety, slothfulness, or other im- 
moral complications. A sin which is manifest, and which 
the sinner may freely admit but refuse to abate or redress, 
is in not a few cases grafted upon another sin, perhaps of a 
different category, carefully concealed by the sinner himself 
and others directly or indirectly interested. ‘Thus a crimi- 
nal has been known to bring about a sinful divorce from his 
wife in order to marry an accomplice and thereby shut out 
her testimony against him. ‘The love of money or the love 
of sway has brought on the sin of apostasy before and after 
Henry of Navarre. ‘The Lord’s supper has been avoided 
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because of an unwillingness to unburden the conscience 
from a hidden or open sin. Personal enmity against a fel- 
low member of the church has kept men and women and 
entire families away from public worship and the use of the 
means of grace. 

All this goes to show that a mere catalogue of spiritual 
ailments with the principal symptoms of each would be of 
little use in the hands of a pastoral practitioner. ‘The pas- 
tor’s patient is not a defective machine in need of repair, 
but a human person, and must be treated as such, as that 
individual person peculiarly constituted, conditioned, asso- 
ciated, environed, embarrassed, encumbered, etc., etc. 

Again, however, the pastor should beware of going into 
practice as a ‘‘specialist.’’ He is to take heed unto a// the 
flock.) ‘The medical specialist is rarely a desirable family 
physician, and the pastoral specialist is apt to neglect the 
many in taking care of a few, or to pay attention to one sin 
or class of sins and to lose sight of others. It will not do 
to fight the sin of promiscuous dancing and allow the slan- 
dering tongue, the neglect of public worship and holy com- 
munion, strife and enmity between individuals and families, 
avarice, dishonest dealing, and usurious practices, neglect 
of parental and filial duties, and other sins, to go unchecked 
and even unnoticed. 

We have deemed it expedient to premise what has been 
hitherto said in this chapter in order to forestall misconstruc- 
tion or misapplication of what we are now ready to present 
to the reader. 

While the number and variety of physical ailments to 
which mankind is exposed is illimitable and truly appalling, 
the various diseases which make up the great bulk of a 
physician’s practice are, generally, comparatively few, and 
even these are largely inclined to be gregarious, occurring 
in numbers of cases at certain seasons or in certain neigh- 


1) Acts 20, 28. 31. 
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borhoods. At the same time, most of these diseases are so 
clearly characterized that, especially in the absence of com- 
plications, the experienced physician recognizes them at 
first sight, or from a few symptoms mentioned by the mes- 
senger by whom he was called, and he may even have been 
looking out for them before they came. The same may 
generally be said of pastoral practice. Here, too, the cases 
of frequent occurrence are covered by a comparatively small 
catalogue of spiritual ailments, of sins which have either 
been known the world over in all ages, or have sprung up 
and become endemic among modern civilized nations. Their 
number is so small, that there is no need of classification, 
and we may at once specify them, observing, of course, a 
certain order of arrangement. And as sin is the transgres- 
sion of or deviation from the law or any commandment of 
the law, we prefer the order laid down in the decalogue as 
we have it in the catechism. 

1. IDOLATROUS WORSHIP. ‘This sin is by no means 
found only among pagan tribes, in Buddhist temples and 
Mohammedan mosques; it is deplorably frequent among 
such as deem themselves Christians. And here, again, we 
do not refer chiefly to Mariolatry and religious rites per- 
formed before images of apostles and martyrs, the idolatrous 
abuse of dead men’s bones or other relics, or of the conse- 
crated host. False gods are not only carved in wood, or 
dug out of the ground, or shut up in a monstrance; they 
may also be the creations of the human mind or imagination. 
The masonic Architect of the Universe, or the Supreme 
Being of other Lodges, is as really and truly a man-made 
god as any idol of wood or stone or any fetish or totem of 
a savage. ‘The true Architect of the Universe, the Maker 
of heaven and earth, and the only Supreme Being is the 
Triune God, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
and he who worships and adores a god whom the Jew and 
others who deny the divinity of Jesus of Nazareth are 
also permitted and willing to adore and worship, and 
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every one who joins in or countenances such worship, 
is an idolater, no matter what name he may apply to 
the creation of his mind or another man’s imagination. 
For whosoever denieth the Son, the same hath not the 
Father,) and all men should honor the Son, EVEN AS 
they honor the Father.*) ‘The Chaplain of a lodge which . 
performs such worship, when he pronounces prayer to the 
common object of adoration for such as confess and such as 
deny the divine Sonship of Jesus, acts as a priest to an idol; 
and when he reads selections from the Bible and applies 
the names of God occurring in the sacred texts to the god 
of the Lodge, he carries that false god into the very sanc- 
tuary of holy Scripture and sets up the idol of the Lodge in 
place of the God of Abraham, the Holy One of Israel, and 
Jesus Christ, the true God, who has said: 7 am that J am,*) 
Lam the first, and I am the last; and besides me there ts 
no God:') and I will not give my glory unto another.°) 
The very names of ‘‘Architect of the Universe’’ and ‘‘Su- 
preme Being,’’ etc., as applied to that false god, are sacri- 
legious falsehoods; for a god who is not the Triune God is 
not the Maker of heaven and earth, is not a Supreme Being, 
is, in fact, no being at all, but a fiction, existing nowhere 
at all. But what a hospital has this sin alone made of the 
church in our day! It is true, many of those who worship 
in the lodge worship nowhere else. The religion of the 
lodge is just what they want, and when Masonry first be- 
came prominent it was looked upon as an institution for 
men who had laid aside the old faith and the doctrine of 
the Christian catechism and emancipated themselves from 
the church; and to-day, if Christians would but ask them- 
selves honestly whether a god adored by certain members 
of the Order can be the Lord Jesus Christ, their conscience 
would say, ‘‘Impossible!’’? ‘That even Christian ministers 
are found in these societies is an offense which has misled 


i ohn’ 223. 2) John 5, 23. 3) Exod. 3, 14. 
4) Is. 44, 6. 5) Is. 48) 113 
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many, but is no real argument against our position; for 
why should not a minister who would worship with a Uni- 
tarian and a Jewish rabbi outside of the lodge worship with 
the same persons or the like of them zz the lodge? The 
sin is in both cases essentially the same, a denial of the 
true God and of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

This sin is generally complicated with certain real or 
putative material interests, in the absence of which a Chris- 
tian would never think of such idolatrous foolishness as 
lodge worship. It is chiefly by the insurance feature con- 
nected with most of the Societies, itself also immoral in its 
nature, that men are drawn into the Lodges and still more 
powerfully held there after they have been members and 

borne the expenses of membership for years. In other 
cases, political, professional or other temporal advantages 
are sought by uniting with these societies. Owing to these 
complications, the proguoszs is, in many cases, unfavor- 
able. Yet, with proper and patient treatment, highly grati- 
fying results have been obtained. On the other hand, where 
the evil is allowed to spread, its ruinous effects will sooner 
or later appear in individuals and entire congregations. 

2. Apostasy. ‘This sin is of far more frequent occur- 
rency in our time and country than it was in earlier days 
and in other countries, owing to the religious indifferentism 
which has insinuated itself into the present generation and 
has been fostered and promoted by the multitude of sects 
which have sprung up and are from year to year growing 
more numerous under the free institutions of this country. 
Our public schools furnish, and should furnish, a purely 
secular education. ‘The religious instruction imparted in 
the Sunday schools, meager as it is in every respect, is 
least of all calculated to afford thorough indoctrination along 
confessional lines. Doctrinal sermons are comparatively few 
in American pulpits, while inter-denominational pulpit- and 
altar-fellowship is common, and diversity of doctrine is 
generally looked upon as no barrier to fraternal relations 
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and ecclesiastical co-operation. Letters of dismissal to 
churches of other denominations are granted to pastors and 
laymen and accepted beyond the line as a matter of course. 
With all these influences round about them and these 
examples daily before their eyes, many who were differently 
trained have learned to look upon the transition from the’ 
Lutheran to another church, not as the sin of apostasy, 
but as a matter of expediency and of legitimate accommo- 
dation to circumstances. Marriage with a person differently 
connected, the absence of a Lutheran church in the place 
or neighborhood, a preference of language, business inter- 
ests, personal friendships, are among the causes of apostasy. 

As the pastor’s official relation to the apostate termi- 
nates when the latter’s connection with another church and 
its minister is consummated, early pastoral interposition is 
called for when circumstances or symptoms point toward 
danger of apostasy. 

3. NEGLECT OF THE PROPER USE OF THE MEANS OF 
GRACE. To despise the word of God and the sacraments 
is the neglect not only of a Christian duty,!) but also of a 
condition of our spiritual life and vigor and growth; it isa 
manner of spiritual suicide.”) Though God is able to sustain 
our physical life without material food, yet he who would 
persistently abstain from taking nourishment would violate 
the commandment which says, Thou shalt not kill. So God 
has ordained that the spiritual man should live and grow on 
the bread of life stored in the Scriptures and dispensed by 
the stewards in the household of God, and by the sacra- 
ments instituted for our salvation, and we have no divine 
promise that our spiritual life shall be sustained without 
the means of grace. Persistent abstinence from the use of 
these means is either a token of or sure to bring on spiritual 


MiTohneS 4741 Colo, l6ae Bcc oy de eb. 10}-25.; Tike? 10; a6: 
Luke 16, 29. 1 Cor. 11, 24 f. 

2) Luke 16, 28—31. James 1, 21. Imke 11, 28. 1 Pet. 2, 2. Mark 
16,15, 16: 1 Tim: 45°16. 
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death. Hence, if there are any ailments which should claim 
a pastor’s attention, this is certainly one of them. Whena 
member of a Christian congregation, in fair physical health, 
rarely appears in public worship, and seldom or never at 
the Lord’s table, this should invariably be looked upon as 
a cause of serious alarm. A congregation in which this 
evil has begun to spread is undergoing a process of spiritual 
decadence; and as the spiritual energies languish and the 
very means whereby the spirit should be ever anew invig- 
orated and equipped for individual and united efforts to sub- 
due the flesh are set aside, the flesh will unfailingly assert 
itself in works of the flesh. This evil, too, will often be 
found in complication with or based upon other sins, such 
as personal enmities, avarice, general worldly-mindedness, 
evil associations, etc. 

The practice of unduly procrastinating the baptism of 
infants is also a species of this evil and should be dealt with 
as such. 

The prognosis is favorable in the earlier stages, before 
the patient has contracted the habit of denying himself the 
proper measure of spiritual nourishment. Hence young 
people after confirmation, young couples during their early 
married life, mothers with increasing families, business 
men who experience either reverses or marked success in 
business, should be kept under special surveillance, and 
every case of incipient neglect of attendance upon public 
worship or at the Lord’s table should call forth prompt and 
energetic pastoral action. 

4. NEGLECT OF PARENTAL DUTIES. This is an evil 
which has caused and continually causes the loss of many 
souls. It is the duty of parents to bring up their children 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord,!) and he who 
refuses to provide for his own, and especially those of his 
own house, is worse than an infidel.?) Parents should in- 
struct their children or have them instructed in the pure 


1) Eph. 6, 4. 2) 1 Tim. 5, 8. 
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doctrine of the Christian faith; they should train them to 
obedience and filial reverence, to chastity, honesty, in- 
dustry, and truthfulness, they should do what may be in 
their power to make them useful members of the church 
and of human society, able to earn an honest livelihood for 
themselves and those who may be dependent upon them. . 
They should devote to them their parental care also after 
they have ripened into manhood and womanhood, especially 
by way of counsel and admonition of which they may be in 
need. They should intercede for them in prayer at the 
throne of God. Let no one object, the performance of 
these duties is every parent’s own affair, and the pastor has 
no business in another man’s family circle. Most certainly 
the performance of parental duties is the parent’s business; 
but it is God who has made it that, who has enjoyned those 
duties, and to neglect them is szz,; and their persistent and 
wilful neglect is mortal sin and may result in the eternal 
death of both parent and children; and to do what he can 
to prevent this and to save the souls of parents and chil- 
dren is the pastor’s business, for God has made it so. ‘The 
pastor should take heed to all the flock;') he should not 
suffer the lambs to be neglected, even by their parents, 
in what is necessary for the spiritual welfare and safety. 
Hence, when parents, while unable or unwilling to instruct 
them or have them instructed at home, refuse to commit 
them to a Christian school provided forthe children of the 
church, and thus withhold from them the nurture and. ad- 
monition of the Lord, there. is double cause for pastoral 
action, the sin of the parents and the danger and damage 
to the children. Again, when children, after confirmation 
and while yet under the paternal roof, give offense by un- 
christian conduct, it is proper that the parents should be 
held responsible until they have shown that they have done 
what they could to keep their children within the bounds 
of godliness and Christian propriety. There was a deep 
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significance in the statute according to which an incontinent 
daughter was to be stoned at the door of her father’s house ;”) 
and Eli, the priest, though he had made a feeble effort to 
correct his sons,”) stands censured to this day, because his 
sons made themselves vile, and he restrained them not.’) 
It is doubtless with a view of enhancing a pastor’s efficiency 
in the performance of his duty in such cases, that St. Paul, 
when he enumerates the qualifications for the ministry, says 
that a bishop should be one that ruleth well his own house, 
having hts children in subjection with all gravity.*) 

5. INEBRIETY. More men are drowned in the cup than 
in the sea, and the vice of drunkenness, when it has once 
taken hold of its victim, puts those whose duty it is to fight 
it at fearful odds. ‘The evil is often discovered by the pastor 
only after it has already run a long-continued course and 
gone far in wrecking both body and soul. Efforts to oust 
the enemy may only drive him under cover, and the drink 
devil is one of those unclean spirits that, having gone out 
of a man, will return into the house whence they came 
out and, taking with them seven other spirits of greater 
wickedness, will make the last state of that man worse than 
the first.®) 

There are various types of the drunkard. The saloon 
sot, who goes to the tap-house to fill up with beer or whis- 
key, and comes home between two companions unconscious. 
or with just enough control of himself to beat his wife and 
break the furniture, is but one species. ‘Then there is the 
habitual tippler who flies to the bottle from his couch and 
is actually under the influence of liquor until he retires to. 
his couch, ‘There is the laboring man whose brain is fud- 
dled every day as he runs a third part or more of his earn- 
ings through the wandering beer bucket. ‘There is the 
farmer who never would find his way home from town on 
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market days but for the instinct of his horses. ‘There is 
the professional man who keeps his liquor case in his library 
and whose physician has warned him time and again of the 
dangers of alcoholism. All these habitual drinkers have en- 
tered upon their course by occasional excesses, or have drifted 
into the habit of over-indulgence in strong drink by gradu-_ 
ally increasing the frequency and quantity of their potations 
until what had been an occasional stimulant has become a 
regular intoxicant. And as most of these cases come under 
the pastor’s observation when they have reached a highly 
aggravated stage, the prognosis is, generally, very unfavor- 
able, especially since this vice tends to undermine and honey- 
comb the moral as well as the physical constitution of its 
victims. ‘The drunkard may be led to understand that he 
is ruining his body and soul; but in spite of his tearful reso- 
lutions and solemn promises, of pastoral and fraternal ad- 
monitions and the entreaties of those who are nearest and 
dearest to his heart, he will continue in his evil downward 
course, and even temporary reformation is apt to be fol- 
lowed by relapses prompted by internal cravings or by evil 
influences from without. 

6. FericiwE. Though this is largely a hidden sin, it is, 
especially in the more distressing cases, when the mother’s 
life is also threatened in consequence of the destruction of 
fetal life, more frequently than it was a generation ago 
forced upon the pastor’s attention. ‘The nefarious modes 
of interference with the course of nature for the restriction 
ot limitation of offsprings are in our day so extensively 
practiced, that in many circles, especially among what is 
called the better class of people, comparatively few married 
couples are exempt from the charge of wilful destruction or 
suppression of human life in its incipient stages. Of course, 
there are cases of reduced fecundity and even of barrenness 
to-day, where maternity is longed and prayed for, and the 
pastor should beware of unjust suspicion. But these cases 
are exceptional. ‘The divine blessing pronounced in Para- 
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dise, Be fruitful and multiply), has not been revoked, 
and the prevalent three-children-system is being maintained 
by multitudes of sins against nature and the commandments 
of God. Many young girls nowadays are more thoroughly 
posted on ways and means of preventing maternity than 
many physicians, and when the measures resorted to have 
failed, the conscientious doctor, who refuses to yield to the 
importunities of wives unwilling to be mothers may see his 
remonstrances against the sin and danger of abortion an- 
swered by renewed entreaties, or by a burst of indignation 
and the determined announcement that help would be sought 
and found elsewhere. But while the evil is so widespread 
that it has led many to put down a blessing as a curse, and 
what should be an honor is very generally looked upon as 
a disgrace, the sinful practices touched upon in this section 
are of such a nature as to render special pastoral treatment 
of the evil extremely difficult and in most cases impossible. 

7. RESCISSION OF VALID BETROTHAL. A valid be- 
trothal, the lawful and unconditional mutual consent of a 
marriageable man and a marriageable woman to be husband 
and wife, makes the parties to such compact essentially hus- 
band and wife before God,?) though the state, prescribing 
certain forms and evidences of marriage, does not recognize 
them as such. The dissolution of such espousals is, there- 
fore, admissible only for the cause which justifies the disso- 
lution of marriage,*) not for any other cause nor by mutual 
consent,*) and the abandonment of one party by the other 
is desertion from the bond of matrimony.*) ‘That such is 
the nature and obligation of valid espousals has largely been 
forgotten even among Christians, although even the secu- 
lar law recognizes the maxim that consensus, non concubt- 
tus, facit matrimonium. “To break off an engagement, es- 
pecially when the parties have agreed) to separate and rings 


1) Gen. 1, 27. 28. 2) Gen. 29; 21. Matt. 1, 18—20. 
3) Matt. 19, 9. 4) Gen. 2, 24. Matt. 19, 5. 6. 
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and presents have been returned, is looked upon as quite 
legitimate and in many cases as wise and expedient. ‘The 
argument that those who cannot agree had better separate, 
is, of course, no argument to the point at all, since it would 
serve as well to justify separation after the consummation 
of marriage, and it is, in fact, already quite frequently em-- 
ployed in supposed justification of divorce under the ‘‘om- 
nibus’’ clause. That those who cannot agree had better not 
unite, is very true. But when they have once united in 
what is essentially wedlock, i. e., by valid betrothal, con- 
siderations of expediency can no longer prevail over the 
divine injunction, What God hath joined together, let no 
man put asunder.’) ‘The frequency of these separations is 
largely the outcome of the irreverent and frivolous frame 
of mind which often tumbles young people into a relation 
which should be entered into only after mature and prayer- 
ful deliberation and with the full understanding that the 
step which is thus taken can’ never be retraced. 

While, however, the divine law which governs these 
cases is very clear and admits of no suspension or relaxa- 
tion, it is frequently a matter of no little difficulty to 
ascertain the circumstances of the case to be adjudicated, 
and to determine whether it comes under the rule which 
prohibits the putting asunder of what God has joined to- 
gether. Where duress or fraud has brought about the 
mere semblance of consent, or where Hneal consanguinity 
or pre-existing marriage or absolutely precluded valid es- 
pousals, God has not joined the parties together in matri- 
monial bonds. In many cases where the existence of valid 
betrothal is fully established, a careful investigation will 
reveal the fact that the separation of the betrothed is insti- 
gated by third parties, or due to ignorance of the real sig- 
nificance of the nature of the compact of betrothal and the 
state superinduced thereby, and in these cases, timely and 
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well conducted endeavors to bring about a reconciliation 
have proved successful even under adverse circumstances. 
The cases are aggravated when, after the separation, one 
of the parties has entered into a new compact with a third 
party. This new engagement is, of course, void aé zuztzo, 
if the first engagement was valid, and also in these cases 
the deserted party must beware of consenting to the un- 
godly separation, but do what is in his or her power to 
bring about a reconciliation and a restoration of the proper 
relation between those whom God has once joined together. 
And if the deserter has been prevailed upon by fraternal or 
pastoral admonition to return to duty, and the deserted 
party refuses to condone and to receive the penitent sinner, 
then such refusal constitutes desertion and the originally 
innocent party now becomes the guilty party of a new case 
and must be dealt with accordingly. 

8. DESERTION AFTER CONSUMMATION OF MARRIAGE. 
Most of what has been said: in the previous section applies 
also here. The evil occurs in many forms. ‘Thus, the 
procurement of a judicial divorce for a cause which can- 
not by divine right justify a permanent separation is a 
species of desertion, the party procuring the divorce being 
the deserter. The innocent party refusing to receive the 
penitent guilty party in turn becomes the guilty party of a 
new case of which the guilty party of the former case is 
now the innocent party. When the parties have agreed to 
separate and to cease to be husband and wife, they are both 
guilty and must be led to understand that their agreement 
was sinful and has no validity, since ‘‘a pact to perform an 
unlawful act is void’? everywhere. ‘The cases of desertion 
are often complicated in such a way as to render an adjust- 
ment extremely difficult. The causes of the separation often 
lie where they are least sought for, and until they are found 
and removed or neutralized, all efforts to bring about a 
reconciliation remain fruitless. The disturbances are some- 
times of so delicate a nature, that only a person who has 
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the full confidence of the parties can mediate between them. 
In such cases the pastor often labors under the same disad- 
vantage as the physician from whom the history of a case 
is being withheld. In other instances, the causes of the 
matrimonial trouble are before everybody’s eyes, even get- 
ting into the newspapers and the police records, drunken- 
ness and abusiveness on the part of the husband, coldness 
and neglect of duty toward her husband and coquetry and 
flirtation with other men on the part of the wife. In still 
other cases, certain types of mental derangement on a 
sexual basis are at the bottom of the trouble, causing 
groundless jealousy or conduct apt to create suspicion of 
unfaithfulness. In these cases, the medical treatment of 
the diseased party and the pastoral care of the same party 
or of both parties must go together. 

While desertion, the permanent withdrawal from con- 
nubial cohabitation in the absence of sufficient cause of 
divorce, is under all circumstances a sinful disruption of 
the bond of marriage, there may be circumstances which 
will justify a temporary separation in a given case. Where 
the state or conduct of the one party is such as to need- 
lessly or wrongfully endanger the life and limb of the other 
party, the party thus threatened is entitled to protection, if 
necessary, also by temporary separation, either by the re- 
moval of the menacing party, or by the withdrawal of the 
party menaced during cohabitation with the other, always, 
however, with the understanding that such separation must 
not be tantamount to the cessation of marriage, but that 
the parties thus separated remain husband and wife, again 
to cohabit when the cause of the temporary separation shall 
have been removed. 

9. MARRIAGE WITHIN PROHIBITED DEGREES. ‘These 
unions are either incestuous, as those in the direct ascend- 
ing or descending line of consanguinity, or not incestuous, 
as those in the second degree of collateral consanguinity or 


affinity. Incestuous unions never constitute marriage and 
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must be dissolved. Marriages within prohibited degrees, 
but not incestuous, should not be contracted, but when con- 
summated must not be dissolved. Marriages of this class 
are those between uncle and niece,!) aunt and nephew,?) 
with a deceased brother’s wife,*) with a deceased wife’s 
daughter,*) with a deceased wife’s sister.°) The pastor will 
not solemnize such marriages, but do what is in his power 
to lead the parties contemplating such unions to understand 
that their will in this matter is not in accordance with the 
expressed will of God. The earlier this is done, the better, 
and the pastor who has reason to fear that a member of his, 
flock may be in danger of committing himself in this direc- 
tion will do well to interpose his timely warning before re- 
lations have sprung up and matured which it would be very 
difficult to rescind. If, however, in spite of his endeavors 
to the contrary and, of course, without his official recog- 
nition and concurrence, a marriage of this description has 
been carried into effect, the pastor will not insist upon a 
separation of the parties thus united, but, recognizing as 
marriage what, according to Lev. 20, 20. 21, God himself 
did not refuse to recognize as such, though contracted 
against his divine will and injunction, the pastor, likewise, 
while still maintaining the ground he had occupied before 
the consummation of such marriage, will content himself 
with leading the parties to a penitent acknowledgement of 
the sin committed in entering into the state in which God 
will, under his pardoning grace, permit them to live as in 
his holy ordinance. 

10. ILL-GOTTEN GAIN. Under this head we would 
group together a class of sins widely prevalent in our day 
and recognized as sins by comparatively few, such as fraud- 
ulent methods in business, gambling in futures, lotteries, 
aleatory life insurance contracts, usurious investments, alk 


1) Lev. 18, 14; 10, 20. 2) Lev. 18, 12. 13: 
3) Lev. 18, 6.16; 20, 21. 4) Lev. 18, 17. 
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of which are but so many endeavors to obtain profits not 
acquired by honest labor. And it is remarkable that many 
who bear and boast the Christian name fail or refuse to 
recognize as sinful and unworthy of a Christian what many 
who are not Christians, but in whom the natural sense of 
tight and wrong still sufficiently asserts itself, most readily 
condemn as morally doubtful or objectionable in these prac- 
tices. But this is so far from being an argument precluding 
pastoral procedure against these sinful ways to ill-gotten 
gain, that it should rather serve as an incentive to most 
earnest and persistent effort on the part of every faithful 
pastor to combat these evils, which, if allowed to run their 
course, tend to stunt the growth of a Christian’s spiritual 
nature, benumb his conscience, chill the ardor of faith and 
charity, open the floodgates of worldly-mindedness, and 
gradually turn a congregation into a barren district when it 
should be a garden of God abounding in all manner of 
good works. 

11. BacksitinGc. This is a sin which has not only 
blasted the good name of many a Christian man and woman, 
but disturbed the peace of entire families and congregations 
and caused disruptions which every amount of pastoral and 
fraternal intercession failed to heal. ‘There are Christian 
circles in which this sin of feasting on scandal, of ventilat- 
ing the weaknesses of absent brethren and sisters from the 
pastor and his wife down to the little boys and girls at 
school, has grown to be a deep-rooted habit, a real passion 
which craves satisfaction. The scandal-monger looks for- 
ward to a meeting with others of his or her stripe with an 
impatient desire to get rid of a piece of news which prom- 
ises to create a sensation and raise the contributor to a sta- 
tion of importance proportionate to that of the person or 
persons implicated or to the gravity of the charge or charges 
laid at the absent brother’s or sister’s door. It is but nat- 
ural that for this and other reasons a tendency to magnify 
the faults and multiply the sins of. their victims also be- 
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comes habitual with such talebearers, that idle rumors are 
given forth as reliable information, vague conjectures as 
established facts, that sinister motives are imputed to those 
who were prompted by the best intentions, that mitigating 
circumstances are ignored or concealed and aggravating 
circumstances supplied, that, in short, falsehoods are heaped 
upon falsehoods to appease one’s own and other people’s 
appetite for scandal. 

A congregation which is infested with this evil is in a 
highly deplorable condition. The pastor is sorely handi- — 
capped in the performance of his duties. His sermons will 
be largely interpreted in the light of this or that man’s 
record, this or that woman’s score. He will be supposed 
to have referred to or hinted at things which were not in 
his mind or of which he was entirely ignorant. Efforts will 
be made to use the parsonage as the preferred dumping 
ground for a reeking garbage of evil reports; and woe to 
the pastor and the congregation if this policy succeeds! 
His pastoral visits will by many be welcomed chiefly or 
solely as opportunities for the confession of other people’s 
sins. An unguarded or even a very pertinent word spoken 
by him in the absence of witnesses may come back to him 
next day or after weeks and months as an ugly monster into 
which it has been disfigured under way. A general feeling 
of insecurity from evil tongues will beget a general feeling 
of distrust, and this will prove most detrimental to the — 
pastor, whose position should be eminently one of confi- 
dence. Considering all this, we will understand that few — 
sins, if any, are apt to be more destructive to the well- 
being of a congregation than these sins of the tongue, 
which are so often underrated and so difficult to subdue — 
and to eradicate, that many pastors fail to give them due 
attention, and that others, after a vigorous fight, have aban- 
doned what they considered a hopeless case. Ad Ge 
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Gheological Review, 


Charles Porterfield Krauth, DD., LL. D., etc. By Adolph 
Spaeth, D. D., LL. D., etc. In two volumes. Vol- 
ume I,, 1823—1859. New York. The Christian Lit- 
erature Company. I898. xiii, 425 pages, with por- 
trait of Dr. Krauth. Price, $2.00. 

Biography is at the same time the most natural, the 
most instructive, and the most captivating species of his- 
torical composition. ‘To describe the lives of eminent men 
is €0 zpso to write the better part of the history of the times 
in which they lived and labored. On the other hand, 
inasmuch as eminent men, while themselves, under God, 
the makers of history, are properly rated only as in a way 
and measure the children of their times, the writer of a 
biography, to do justice to his subject, must be familiar 
with the times which contributed to the making of the man 
whose life he would describe. 

Doctor Krauth was, doubtless, an eminent man, who 
by his word and his pen exerted an enduring influence upon 
the English-speaking part of the Lutheran church in 
America. And if ever a great man was very markedly a 
scion of the time in which he lived and grew, it was Charles 
Porterfield Krauth. And when the life of such a man has 
been written by a man who is himself a representative man 


®and has had every opportunity to know whereof he writes, 


that biography is certainly a book worth having and reading 
and keeping for future reference. ‘I‘his a priori estimate, 
which flitted through the reviewer’s mind when the book 
was first placed before him, was fully borne out by a perusal 
of its contents. Even to one who has read nearly all that 
had been previously published on and much that had been 
written by Dr. Krauth, this work furnishes many details of 


- valuable historical information. ‘To judge from the volume 
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before us, which chiefly deals with the making of the man, 
the second volume, which will presumably exhibit the more 
important part of his work in and for the church and other 
spheres of his usefulness, will be even more valuable to the 
student of history. We do not expect that these volumes 
will render future original research superfluous, but we do 
hold that for all future times this work will remain one of 
the chief sources of information to those who would acquaint 
themselves or others with the life and labors of Charles Por- 


terfield Krauth. Besides, the biographer has paid due at- - 


tention to certain historical phenomena which were not 
strictly part and parcel of Dr. Krauth’s life and labor, but 
which served to call his energies into action or to place him 
in contrast with his contemporaries on the other side of the 
question. As a specimen we give the chapter on 


THE DEFINITE PLATFORM. 


After many years of continued agitation, the principal leaders of 
“American Lutheranism’’ at last issued their manifesto. The men 


who had constantly complained of the multitude and “‘mass’’ of 


Lutheran symbols, quietly attempted to add another one to their 
“unbearably large’’ number, without unmaking one of the existing 
historical standards. The men who had complained of the intoler- 
ance of those who limited the name of Lutherans to the loyal adher- 
ents of the historical Confessions of the Mother Church of the Refor- 
mation, undertook to un-lutheranize all those who were unwilling to 
join them in their mutilation of the Augsburg Confession. And worst 
of all, the men who prided themselves on their liberal, enlightened, 
honestly progressive standpoint, hesitated to come out manfully and 
openly, as the authors of what claimed to be the most important doc- 
ument for the American Lutheran Church. The new Confession came 
without a confessor. It appeared as an anonymous document, proy- 
ing by that very fact that the men who concocted it were not called 
by God to lead the Church on this Western Continent to a better, 
fuller, purer conception and statement of the faith of the Gospel, 
than that of the Fathers. 

In the early part of September, 1855, most of the leading minis- 
ters connected with the General Synod received, by mail, a small 
pamphlet of some forty pages, printed in Philadelphia, and bearing 
the title: ‘‘Definite Platform, doctrinal and disciplinarian, for Evan- 
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gelical Lutheran District Synods; constructed in accordance with 
the principles of the General Synod.’’ Concerning the authorship 
of the pamphlet, Dr. S.S. Schmucker, ten years after its appearance, 
wrote as follows: ‘“‘Although my friend, Dr. Kurtz, and myself passed 
it in review together,.and changed a few words, every sentence of 
the work I acknowledge to have been written by myself. None of 
our Western brethren had an opportunity to participate in its compo- . 
sition, although they had aided in determining its principles. And 
although the subject was mentioned to a few in the East, none but 
the aforenamed two at all participated in the actual work.’’ (See 
Lutheran and Missionary, May 10, 1866.) It was prepared and pub- 
lished, according to its preface, by consultation and co-operation of 
ministers of different Eastern and Western Synods connected with 
the General Synod, at the special request of some Western Brethren, 
whose churches desire a more specific expression of the General 
Synod’s doctrinal basis, being surrounded by German churches which 
profess the entire mass of former symbols. This ‘‘American Recen- 
sion of the Augsburg Confession,’’ which coolly undertook to alter 
and set aside that venerable document, the Magna Charta of Protes- 
tantism, asked for itself exemption from any future alteration or 
amendment, naively demanding that, ‘for the sake of uniformity, 
any Synod adopting this platform should receive it entire, without 
alteration.’’ Never mind breaking the Augustana to pieces, only let 
the Definite Platform be uzalfered in saecula saeculorum! The Plat- 
form charged the Augsburg Confession with the following errors, 
omitted in this American Recension: 1. The approval of the cere- 
monies of the Mass. 2. Private confession and absolution. 3. Denial 
of the divine obligation of the Christian Sabbath. 4. Baptismal re- 
generation. 5. The real presence of the Body and Blood of the Sav- 
iour in the Eucharist. Besides this direct charge of grave errors in 
the Augsburg Confession, and the open rejection of the Lutheran doc- 
trines of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, in the Apostles’ Creed, the 
Descensus ad Inferos is omitted, and in the Augustana the following 
articles are changed or mutilated: Articles I., II., V., VIII., IX., X., 
XI. (entirely omitted), XII., XVI., XVII., XVIII., XXI.; that is, 
twelve of the twenty-one doctrinal articles of the Confession. The 
seven Articles on Abuses (XXII. to XXVIII.) are all omitted. 

The reception with which this document met throughout the 
Church was, no doubt, a great disappointment to its author or 
authors. Of course there were some who were delighted with it, and 
a few Synods in the West even ventured to place themselves upon 
this Platform. 
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“Tt is the very thing we have long needed in our Church,”’ said 
one of the prominent Western leaders of American Lutheranism; “‘it 
will require every man to declare that he is for or against us, and 
will secure our American Lutheran Church against the insiduous 
efforts of the Old Lutherans to remodel her. A great many of those 
who haye been leaning towards Old Lutheranism will, when the test 
is applied, go heartily with the Platform, and those who do not, will 
be obliged to let themselves be known to the people in their true 
theological character. And this is all we can desire. Our Church will 
prosper when thus fully known, no matter how much she may lose 
from the number of her past apparent adherents.’’ And, urging the 
adoption of the Platform also on the Eastern Synods, the same writer 
said: “If the New School brethren do not soon decide whether they 
will give the Church the positive form which it must take in this 
country ere long, the Old School will decide it for them by making 
all their Synods stand on the Unaltered Confession. I do not see 
what difficulty can be in the way. If those five dogmas rejected are 
errors at all they are very serious errors, and I do not see why there 
should be so great a desire to be associated with those who teach 
them. The difference between the Old School and the New School 
party is of such a nature that they cannot agree except by being 
silent, or separate. If we did not intend to push this matter through 
we should never have agitated it at all.” 

But the principal effect of the Definite Platform was to open the 
eyes even of the indifferent and undecided ones, and to cause them 
to reflect and to realize the ultimate designs of the men at the helm 
of the General Synod. A storm of indignation burst against the per- 
petrators of this attack on the venerable Augustana. Many men who 
were before numbered with ‘‘American Lutheranism,’’ and whose 
full sympathy with the movement was confidently expected, had 
nothing but stern rebuke for it. The Avangelical Review condemned 
it in a short but strong article. ‘‘We trust,’’ it says, ‘‘that no Lu- 
theran Synod will be beguiled into the awful movement here so ab- 
ruptly yet so confidently proposed to them to revolutionize their 
whole previous history, and declare separation from the whole Lu- 
theran Church of the past, and all their brethren in the present who 
hold to the faith of the fathers, ‘the faith once delivered to the 
saints.’’’ 

The severest blow, however, was the formal rejection of the Plat- 
form by the East Pennsylvania Synod, in/ its meeting at Lebanon, 
1855. At the motion of Rev. Dr. J. A. Brown, it was resolved, ‘‘that 
we hereby express our most unqualified disapprobation of this most 
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dangerous attempt to change the doctrinal basis and revolutionize 
the existing character of the Lutheran Churches now united in the 
General Synod, and that we hereby most solemnly warn our sister 
Synods against this dangerous proposition,’’ etc. Well might the 
friends and patrons of the Platform be ‘‘amazed’’ at the action of the 
East Pennsylvania Synod. ‘“‘Was there nobody there,’’ asks one of 
them, ‘‘to offer it to the Synod, that it was taken up in the way it 
was, aS an anonymous pamphlet, for which nobody was willing to be ; 
responsible? Where were those brethren of the different Eastern 
Synods that were consulted, and who assisted in framing the Plat- 
form? I took it for granted that it would not come before our Syn- 
ods in that anonymous way without its being introduced by some 
brother who would at once be responsible for it, and who would ex- 
plain its history and its objects. I am amazed that there was not 
only nobody to do this, but nobody to vote against such resolutions 
of unqualified condemnation as those.’’ 

The strongest refutation of the Definite Platform was written by 
the Rev. Wm. J. Mann, D.D. It was entitled “‘A Plea for the Augs- 
burg Confession, in Answers to the Objections of the Definite Plat- 
form: An Address to All Ministers and Laymen of the Evangelical 
Church of the United States, by W. J. Mann, pastor of St. Michael’s 
and Zion’s Churches, Philadelphia. ‘The truth shall make you free.’ 
—Jesus Christ. For the Lutheran Board of Publication. Philadel- 
phia. Lindsay and Backiston, 1856.’’ The history of the origin of 
this little pamphlet of forty-seven pages is thus related by a member 
of the Publication Board itself. 

“One day, during a friendly colloquium, the conversation turned 
on the Definite Synodical Platform. This document had come to us 
anonymously, bearing no visible sign or mark to indicate its origin. 
Not to converse on a document so shrouded in mystery would be 
stranger than the document itself. At this fraternal colloquium Rev. 
Mr. Mann expressed his views on the Augsburg Confession. At the 
close of his remarks one of the Board, Rev. Mr. Hutter (Pastor of 
St. Matthew’s English Lutheran Church, Philadelphia), remarked: 
‘What a pity we had not a stenographer in our midst, to take down 

the remarks of Brother Mann.’ Following up this merely incidental 
remark, Rev. Dr. Stork moved that Brother Mann be requested to 
write out and submit to the Board his remarks, which was agreed to. 
One week later, Rev. Mann brought the manuscript sheets of his little 
volume: they were read, and that brother himself proposed to issue 
the work on his own responsibility, without the imprint of the Board. 
From some of the views asserted by the writer several of the Board 
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openly dissented, and, to avoid their objections, a portion of the work 
was rewritten by the author. It was only then ordered to be printed.’’ 

The subsequent refusal of the Board to publish Prof. S. S. 
Schmucker’s reply to this plea, of course, brought upon them the 
indignation of the author of the Platform, and to put an end to the 
war of pens, the so-called ‘‘Pacific Overture,’’ was published in the 
Lutheran Observer, February 29, 1856, in which a number of promi- 
nent ministers “‘deprecate the further prosecution of this contro- 
versy, and hereby agree to unite and abide on the doctrinal basis of 
the General Synod, of absolute assent to the Word of God, as the 
only infallible rule of faith and practice, and fundamental agreement 
with the Augsburg Confession,’’ etc. H. L. Baugher, M. Jacobs, 
M. L. Stoever, F. A. Muehlenberg, Charles Philip Krauth were the 
men with whom this document originated. To these were added the 
names of E. W. Hutter, T. Stork,-C. A. Hay, W. H. Lochmann, 
M. Valentine, B. Stadtler, J. A. Brown, and others. Dr. S. S. 
Schmucker, in a special card, gave his signature to it, but while he 
admitted that “‘its pledge involved the obligation of abstinence from 
the newspaper controversy,’’ he reserved unto himself the right of 
continuing the controversy by writing a reply to Dr. Mann’s Plea. 
No wonder that the ‘“‘Pacific Overture’? did not end the war, and 
many of the best and most conscientious men in the Church refused 
to sign it. 

Dr. H. I. Smith, in a letter to his friend Dr. Charles Philip Krauth, 
dated New York, February 27, 1856, very decidedly expressed his 
mind on this subject, as follows: 

I was very sorry to perceive that you and the other brethren at 
Gettysburg have been induced to sign the “‘Pacific Overture.’’ I pre- 
sume but very few will follow your example: the brethren at Phila- 
delphia, at Easton, and at Allentown have refused. Nota soul here 
in New York is willing to touch it. I can very well see why you 
would be inclined to favor such a move, for I know your love of 
peace. But I can see no use in signing that overture: the compro- 
mise which it proposes cannot preserve the peace of the Church or 
prevent a disruption. S.has got up that overture simply because 
he was utterly disappointed in the effect produced by his proposed 
platform: because he saw that he had raised a conflagration that was 
very likely to burn him up. And now, after doing all he could to dis- 
rupt the Church, after getting up a platform, the adoption of which 
would have expelled all of us confessional Lutherans from the Lu- 
theran Church: after much laboring with all his might to fasten the 
charge of serious errors upon our venerable Confession, he very coolly 
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comes forward and asks us to sign a compromise, in which, forsooth, 
we are to declare the points of difference between us to be non-essen- 
tial; ... No, indeed. Those points are not non-essential: the Lu- 
theran doctrine of the Sacraments is so completely interwoven with 
our whole view of the.scheme of redemption and salvation; that con- 
cerning the Eucharist grows so directly and necessarily out of the 
great doctrine of Christ’s Person, that for me to give up those doc-- 
trinal points alleged to be non-essential, is to give up all, to give up 
the whole Gospel. And what good would come of patching up such 
a hollow peace? At the first favorable opportunity S. would break 
it, and even if he seemed to keep quiet, he would be secretly and 
incessantly working and machinating against our side of the house. 

And, what is more, the editor of the Observer refuses to sign the 
overture: he will keep his hands unfettered, to knock us on the head 
right and left, as soon and as often as he pleases. 

Why, indeed, should we sign any compromise at all? We did not 
attack the General Synod’s basis, or, so far as concerns our connec- 
tion with the General Synod, either design or propose to abandon 
or renounce it: why then should we offer to return to it? The Plat- 
formists have shoved us off from that basis, as member of the General 
Synod, and now, as Lutherans, I don’t think we shall return to it 
and declare that we are contending for non-essentials. pp. 356—364. 

When the crisis culminated in the publication of the Definite 
Platform, Charles Philip Krauth made no secret of his aversion to 
this document. ‘‘The American Recension of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion,’’ he wrote to his son, “‘doesn’t seem to go down well. It has 
received many hard blows. My colleague don’t disclaim the author- 
ship, so that it has adaddy. A more stupid thing could hardly have 
been originated, taking the standpoint of his projectors. Quem Deus 
vult perdere prius dementat. How willit end? I have thought, in 
smoke. But I have all along had fears, and they are strengthened 
of late, that it will divide the General Synod. It is said that my 
colleague is determined to press the matter to the utmost. I sup- 
pose he thinks that he has drawn the sword, thrown away the scab- 
bard, and now must fight. . For myself I do not feel a particle of un- 
easiness, but I regret exceedingly the injury which the church is 
sure to sustain. Mr. Passavant’s idea of a paper in opposition to the 
Observer | approve. There ought to be an antidote to the Odserver 
somewhere.”’ 

In an article published in the Lutheran Observer (February 15, 
1856), he defines his position, as over against the Platform, as 
follows: 
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1. I opposed and oppose it, because it proposes an innovation 
in the doctrinal basis of our churches. 2. Because it was brought 
before the church in an improper way. 3. Because it proscribes 
brethren of the highest standing, both in learning and piety, mem- 
bers of our Synods, who were received with the understanding that 
they were to occupy a position co-ordinate with that of others. It 
proclaims to them that, if they hold certain opinions, they ought to 
be excommunicated; that, if they hold others, they must regard 
them as of minor importance. It is equivalent to asking every sym- 
bolical Lutheran to withdraw or dishonor himself. 4. Because, if 
pressed, it must divide that part of the church which is now united, 
and when division is commenced it will not be likely to exhaust itself 
in two parties. 5. Because church property and institutions of the 
united church will fall into the hands of one party, and the other be 
deprived of its rights. 6. Because it will give rise to religious peri- 
odicals and institutions antagonistic to each other in the same terri- 
tory, so that none will be properly sustained. 7. Because the Plat- 
form is definite, as it proposes to be, but allows a larger liberty than 
the Augsburg Confession, and therefore tends to confusion. 8. Be- 
cause it leaves unadjusted many important questions on which there 
is a difference of opinion, and the adjustment of which will most 
probably cause further division. 9. Because it embodies various 
statements which present the doctrines of the symbols in a light 
which I regard as very far from the real nature of the case. 

I feel deeply solicitous that our prospering church may not be 
divided. I shall do all that I can to hold it together. I will pray for 
the peace of our Zion, and if what is deprecated shall come, I will 
neither partake in the glory nor the shame. 

In the face of such clear and direct utterances, we do not won- 
der that Dr. S. S. Schmucker was bitterly disappointed in the ex- 
pectation of gaining his colleague over to the New-School side. In 
a frank and pointed letter (April 1, 1858,) he summed up all his 
grievances against Dr. Charles Philip Krauth on account of his al- 
leged sympathy with the Old-School Lutheranism. The principal 
points charged in this letter were: “‘Dr. Krauth’s sermon in Charles- 
ton, S. C., which gave great dissatisfaction to the New-School por- 
tion of the church; his administration of the Hvangelical Review in 
vindication of the Symbolic System:’’ his participation in the prep- 
aration of an improved translation of the whole of the Symbolical 
Books (the Newmarket edition of the Henkels; see page 174); his 
opposition to the Definite Platform, “denouncing it more violently 
than most other opponents;’’ his “failure on any suitable occasion 
to express any public sympathy in behalf of the efforts of American 
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Lutherans to resist the incessant assaults of the Old-School party, 
which must naturally have led hundreds of our ministers and intelli- 
gent laymen to infer that his sympathies were not with American 
Lutheranism.”’ 

And yet, with all this decided opposition to ‘‘American Lutheran- 
ism,’’ Dr. Charles Philip Krauth still flattered himself with the idea 
that the doctrinal basis of the General Synod was sufficiently Lu- . 
theran and strong enough to build the church in America on it; yea, 
that there could be no extensive union except upon such a basis. 
The Augsburg Confession with a little latitude of subscription, he 
thought, as things were, the best plan. “If we were organizing 
anew, it would be a different question; but we must take things as 
they are, and determine what is best.’’ pp. 372—374. 

The Convention of the General Synod, which was to meet in the 
spring of 1857, in Reading, Pa., was naturally looked for with a great 
deal of anxiety. It seemed impossible that, in the midst of an agi- 
tation which moved her very foundations, the General Synod could 
abide by her policy of keeping silent and leaving the points of dis- 
pute unsettled. But if she had to speak her mind on such a mani- 
festo as the Definite Platform, it seemed equally impossible to satisfy 
both sides of the house and to keep the antagonistic elements to- 
gether in one body. ‘“‘I am decidedly of opinion,’’ wrote Charles 
Philip Krauth to his son, April 2, 1857, ‘‘that the General Synod 
ought to do something effectual for the pacification of the church. 
I concur in the views you express, and believe, unless such views 
prevail, the church must ere long be rent into fragments. Whilst I 
am anxious for such an agreement in regard to a doctrinal basis as 
will embrace all the wings of Lutheranism in our country, I very 
much wish we could agree on forms of worship in accordance with 
the liturgical character of our church, and erect a barrier against the 
Fanaticism and Methodism which so powerfully control some of our 
ministers and people. 

The views of Charles Porterfield Krauth, to which the father 
here referred were fully set forth in a series of articles which ap- 
peared in the AZzsstonary from April 30 to May 14, 1857. Warmer 
words were never written in its favor by any friend and advocate of 
the General Synod. They represent the most ideal and optimistic 
conception of the history and the prospects of the General Synod. 
They were written from a standpoint which the author himself, seven 
years later, characterized as immature, ‘‘well meant, but full of in- 
consistencies brought about by the struggle between the influences 
of education and the incoming, but yet imperfectly developed, power 
of a truly consistent Lutheranism.’’ pp. 379—381. 
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Led on step by step. Scenes from clerical, military, educa- 
tional, and plantation life in the south. 1828—I1898. 
An autobiography by A. Toomer Porter, D.D. G.P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York and London, 1898. 


XVII, 462 pages, with portrait of the author, and several 
illustrations; price, $1.50. 


The author and subject of this autobiography is a clergy- 
man of the Episcopal church of America, and the founder 
of the Porter Military Academy at Charleston, S.C. The 
story of his life covers by far the greater part of the century 
which is fast drawing to its close, including ante bellum 
days, the period of the civil war and the subsequent period 
of reconstruction, and the scenes and incidents described 
are those of a busy life at school, in commercial pursuits, 
on a southern plantation, in missionary service, in a pas- 
torate, in a chaplaincy amid carnage, pillage and pestilence, 
in legislative halls, in travels at home and abroad, as an 
educator of boys and a collector of funds wherewith to carry 
on his work. ‘The book is interesting throughout, just such 
reading as one would enjoy while rusticating and resting. 
Here are a few pickings which will give the reader a notion 
of these reminiscences of an eventful life. 

The so-called parish of the Holy Communion, as I learned, had 
originated in the following way: Bishop Bowen lived in the upper 
wards of the city, and desiring a chapel of ease, had, before he died, 
held a few services in his own house in Ashley Street. To take up 
this work, Bishop Gadsden had called a meeting on November 7, 
1848, and organized a parish with wardens and vestry. One clergy- 
man after another had been trying their hands at building it up, and 
in six years they had gotten so far as to buy a lot, for which they had 
paid three thousand dollars, and to lay the foundations of a small 
cruciform gothic edifice of forty-five pew capacity. Things were now 
at a standstill. After telling me this, Dr. Phillips took me to see the 
building in which the little congregation were worshipping. It stood 
on the grounds of the United States Arsenal. Major Hagner, the 
commandant at the arsenal, was an Mpiscopalian, and had loaned an 
unoccupied storeroom to the congregation. We climbed up a rough 
pair of stairs, mostly a ladder, and found ourselves in this desolate 
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room, a place about seventy-five by thirty-five feet. It was neither 
ceiled nor plastered, there were no sashes in the windows, no carpet, 
and no stove. A little rail divided off the sanctuary at one end, a 
curtain hung over the place for a melodeon, and on one side was a 
small font. Bare benches filled the rest of the forlorn-looking place. 

I askes Dr. Phillips if this was the result of six years? The 
warden answered very hopefully. He was quite sanguine, and did ° 
not seem to think the work offered me was unpromising to a young 
man. I took care not to let him know my opinion about it. I prom- 
ised to look over the neighborhood, and advertise service for the fol- 
lowing Sunday. 

The following days I went over the ground, and found that from 
Boundary Street, as Calhoun was then called, to the limits of the 
Neck, as it was termed, from King Street to the Ashley River, there 
was no place of worship of any description except Saint Paul’s 
Church, and the congregation there was principally a congregation 
of planters’ families, who came to the city in Summer. At the same 
time there was evidently a good mission field, so I determined to 
give it a trial. : 

Sunday came, a raw, drizzly, gloomy day. I went up to the 
arsenal and climbed up the stairs. I found the room was nearly 
empty. The congregation in fact consisted of Doctor Phillips, one 
or two other adults, and a child, Jane Waring. I waited some ten 
minutes beyond the hour advertised for service, and by that time 
just eight persons were on the benches. After service I went to my 
old aunts, where my mother was, feeling very blue. And indeed all 
the ladies protested against my taking the position, one of my aunts 
being very emphatic, and saying I would be a fool to waste my young 
life on a brokendown enterprise that had not the faintest prospects 
of success. That Sunday afternoon, however, it cleared off, and to 
my surprise I found twenty-two persons in my new mission chapel. 
The congregation of the morning had acted as missionaries, giving 
glowing accounts of the new lay reader, and these curious had 
doubtless come to see what sort of a young man he was. I was in- 
troduced to my flock, only one of them, a relative named H. Laurens 
Toomer, a member of the vestry being known to me. After the 
service was over I took a decisive step. Calling Doctor Phillips 
apart, I said to him, “‘I left my wife at Georgetown in ill health. 
lam starting to-morrow for that city, but will be back on Friday. 
I can undertake the work in this place on the following conditions. 
If I see all these windows on my return filled with sashes, a good 
stove set up, a carpet up the middle of this room, and a door shut- 
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ting off the draught from the stairs, I will put a notice in Saturday’s 
paper, announcing this improvement and advertising divine service. 
If these improvements are not made, I shall put a notice in the paper 
to the effect that I will officiate here no longer; for I could not ask 
people to come to a place where they would catch pneumonia.”’ 

I almost took the old Doctor’s breath away. 

““Why,’’ he said, ‘‘we have been here six years and we have not 
had any of these things.’’ 

“YVes,’’ I replied, ‘‘and after six years where are you now? 
Now, if you are in earnest about this mission, I will be in earnest, 
too. I will do all I can to make it a success, but you will have to 
show me that you mean business. Among the members of your 
vestry there is quite means enough to furnish all lask. Do asI 
suggest, and we will go ahead; I will accept yourinvitation. Refuse 
to do it, and I need not come back again.”’ 

“Very well,’’ he said, “I think I can guarantee you all that you 
demand.’”’ pp. 91 ff. 

The following Friday I returned to Charleston, and going im- 
mediately to the arsenal, found workmen busy there. A stove had 
been set up. The sashes were nearly all in, the ceiling was going 
on, and a strip of carpet stood in a roll ready to be laid down. The 
carpenters promised to finish the work by Saturday night. I accord- 
ingly repaired to the newspaper office, and wrote an advertisement, 
saying that the room had been made comfortable, and inviting all 
who were interested in the mission to attend the next Sunday, as 
regular services might be expected hereafter. 

On Sunday morning, the congregation had swelled to over fifty, 
and in the afternoon to seventy-five. Of course, I was very much 
encouraged, for I realized that if so many came to a service con- 
ducted by a lay reader, there was certainly need for the mission. 
The following Sunday, the 22nd, I gave notice that I would at once 
organize a Sunday-school for white children in the morning, and for 
colored children in the afternoon. I requested that all who had chil- 
dren to send would remain after service with such of the congregation 
as would help as teachers. Quite a moderate-sized class was quickly 
formed, and during the week I began a house-to-house visitation. 
I commenced at Boundary Street, visiting as many houses as I could, 
and gathering a good number of children’s names. I notified several 
who had volunteered to be teachers, and we opened with a Sunday- 
school for the whites. It took a few weeks to let the negroes know 
that there would be a Sunday-school for them, but when we were 
well under way, we had a large gathering of negro children. The 
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teachers of the white school all enlisted for the colored, and I had to 
callin more. Wehad started so well, that an enthusiasm was created, 
and the room soon filled up pretty well. I went into every hovel in 
all that section of the town, and found among many whites a dense 
ignorance, scarcely conceivable. Many nights did I spend going 
from one lowly habitation to another, and with a lightwood torch in 
one hand and a Bible in the other, read to them the Word of God, 
sung a hymn, and prayed, and so induced a number to come to serv- 
ice who had not been to church for years. My congregation was 
largely composed of very poor people, with here and there a family 
of a higher class. Among the friends of some of my vestry was a 
Presbyterian and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. B. He heard a good deal 
said about the rapid strides the mission was making, and living in 
the neighborhood, he once dropped in to service with his wife. They 
came once and again; he became interested in the work, and his wife 
being a great musician, and he having a fine voice, they offered to 
take charge of the music for me. A melodeon was purchased, anda 
choir formed. They attached themselves to the parish, and being 
not much older than myself, we became fast friends. pp. 94 f. 

After visiting from house to house to get aid, I asked the 
Rev. Mr. Keith, Rector of St. Michael’s, to let me preach in behalf 
of the church. He consented and I preached, he announcing there 
would be no offering. My text was Titus, third chapter, part of 
first verse, ‘““Be ready to every good work.’’ I began by saying: 
“A beggar again. Methinks I hear this thought running through the 
minds of my hearers. But I wish to say that Iam no beggar. I am 
a minister of the Church of which you are members. I believe what 
you believe and I am charitable enough to suppose that we are actu- 
ated by similar motives. My duty is to show that the work I pre- 
sent is a good work. Then your duty is to see how ready you are 
according to your ability to help it.’’ 

I then told of the work, its needs, what we had done, its pros- 
pects, and then very practically showed how each pew could help. 

Concluding I said that the Rector had announced that there 
would be no offering, and I did not wish one; I needed more than 
the small change usually put into the alms basin, and requested any 
who were interested to send their subscriptions to Messrs. R. & B. 
Mr. R. was one of the vestry, Mr. B. was a vestryman of St. Paul’s, 
Next day I went to the office of Messrs. R. & B. somewhat fearful, 
for when I got back to the vestryroom, Mr. Keith did not say one 
word about the sermon, and under St. Michael’s porch a large gather- 
ing were evidently discussing the sermon. I touched my hat and 
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passed on, no one saying a word. AsJIentered Mr. R.’s office, the 
old gentleman threw up his spectacles on his head, and said, ‘“‘The 
very man I wish to see. Now I look upon you as a son, and I wish 
you to go home and burn that sermon.”’ 

Then he gave me such a talking so that only his preface made 
me stand it. 

‘You will not get a dollar,’’ he said. “I will not give you one 
myself.’’ 

When I got a chance to get a word in myself, I said, ‘‘Mr. R., 
was my sermon scriptural?’’ 

“Oh, yes, entirely so.”’ 

“Was it clear? did I make out my case?”’ 

“‘Yes,’’ he said with animation; “‘I did not think that you could 
write such a sermon.’’ 

“Was it courteous?’’ I asked; “for if it was not I should like 
to apologize.’’ 

“Tt was,’’ he said, “‘perfectly so.”’ 

“Well, then,’’ I said, “‘it was scriptural, it was clear, and it was 
courteous; why, then, should I burn it?’’ 

“Oh, but to think of a young man standing up, and talking to 
St. Michael’s, old St. Michael’s, in that plain practical way, telling 
them what they ought to do, and then how to do it. Why, who ever 
heard of such athing? If that is the way you are going to preach 
you will ruin yourself. You will not get acent. Go home and burn 
that sermon, burn it so that you can never preach it again.’’ 

“Well,’’? I said, “I thought I had been ordained for that very 
purpose, to tell people what they ought to do, and how they could 
doit. I will not burn it, and bid you good morning.’’ 

I was terribly sore. I strolled up Broad Street, and at the door 
of the Bank of Charleston, I met the president, a noble layman. 

“Good morning, my young friend,’’ he exclaimed, “‘I am glad 
to see you. I congratulate you on that sermon yesterday; you have 
made a profound impression; you will build the church. The sermon 
has been on everyone’s lips, and only in praise.”’ 

‘“Why, Mr. I. K. Sass,’’ I said, ‘You take my breath away. 
I have just come from Mr. R.’’— and I repeated the conversation. 


““Pshaw,’’ he answered, “‘our friend knows more about selling 


rice than he does about sermons. Come in, and I will show you 
whether you will get a dollar.’ 

He drew his check for one mameren and bade me Godspeed. 
I felt better. 

The next friend I met was Mr. Charles D. Carr, who had been 
iny tailor since | was aboy. He called me into his store, and came 
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up rubbing his hands and slapping them together, saying, ‘‘I never 
was more delighted in church in my life. It was good to see a young 
man get up in old St. Michael’s Church, and preach a sermon like 
that. You did shake up the bones. Why, you made them all look 
up and wonder. 

“Come in,’’ he said, ‘“‘and let me give you my check. Here is 
one hundred dollars, and I will duplicate it whenever you need it. 

“Now,”’ he continued, I wish you could go and see Mr. Jas. 
L. Petigru; he was delighted. Did you see that crowd under 
St. Michael’s porch when you passed? They had gathered around 
Mr. Petigru, who was speaking in the highest commendation. You 
must go and see him.’’ 

I left him, and as I reached the corner of St. Michael’s Church, 
Mr. Petigru himself turned out of Meeting into Broad Street. 

As we met, he said, ‘“‘I believe I am speaking to the Rev. Mr. 
Porter, I wish to congratulate you on your effort yesterday; that is 
the best sermon of the kind I have ever heard, and if I could have 
gotten to the foot of the pulpit without making us both too con- 
spicuous, I would have congratulated you before all the congre- 
gation. Why, sir, you came with a definite object, you stated it 
forcibly, and then proved to us it was our duty to help it, and how 
the least person in the church could do his or her part.”’ 

Mr. Petigru stood at the forefront of the bar, and was a power 
in this community, and he overpowered and confused me. ‘‘Your 
church is built, sir,’’ he continued, ‘‘and if you always preach like 
that I prophesy a successful ministry.”’ 

Taking from his pocket a check, he handed it to me. It was 
a large donation from Mr. Petigru, for he was not a man of much 
means. It may well be supposed that I went home in good spirits, 
to gladden my young wife, who had passed an anxious morning. 
It was about six weeks after I had been to the countinghouse of 
Messrs. R. & B., that I thought I would go there again. 

Mr. R. met me very cordially, saying, I had not been there for 
a long while. 

I made some excuse. ‘‘You were not a good prophet,’’ I added; 
“T did not burn that sermon, and I have eight thousand dollars to 
my credit on it. Mr. Petigru was very complimentary.’’ I knew 
that Mr. Petigru was Mr. R.’s ideal, and had much influence over 
him. ‘‘Indeed,’’ he replied. ‘‘Well, before you go, I wish to add 
my mite to the sum,’’ and drew his check for five hundred dollars. 
pp. 98—102. 
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Che Pulpit. 


DEDICATION SERMON. 
TEXT: PS, 27; A: 


PRAYER: Lord God, we have again assembled in Thy 
house, which is this day dedicated to Thee that Thou 
mayest live and dwell therein and be found by all that seek - 
Thee according to Thy gracious promise: ‘‘Where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them.’’ Be with us now and forever in this Thy 
house. Grant Thy people at all times and under all circum- 
stances to gather here in Thy name. Preserve them in Thy 
house against false doctrine and everything which may prove 
detrimental to their temporal and eternal welfare. Let them 
always hear Thy precious Word in its purity and perfection 
through which Thou satisfiest all their wants both bodily 
and spiritually, temporarily and eternally. Preserve this 
house against all evil and destruction and let it remain a 
refuge for thy servants and their children. Let all that 
enter its doors receive the heavenly blessings which Thou 
hast promised to Thy children. Let many come to Thy 
temple and receive the blessings of Thy grace, until they 
be transferred to the mansions of Jerusalem above, where 
they shall be with Thee to all eternity. Hear our prayer, 
O Lord, and grant and satisfy our desire. Amen, Amen. 


Why is it, that multitudes of people, chiefly Lutherans 
from this city and its surroundings, have this day assembled 
in this newly erected edifice to give praise and thanksgiving? 
— The object is no other than the dedication of this house 
to its purpose, that the true and only God, as He has re- 
vealed Himself in His holy Word, may enter, live, reign 
and continually reveal Himself with all His heavenly bless- 
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ings to all that seek Him therein. And the present day is 
for this reason a day of great joy not only to the Lutherans 
here and everywhere, wherever the good tidings of this joy- 
ful event are known, but also a day of great joy among the 
heavenly host. And as we praise the Lord by singing, 
praying and hearing His Word—thus are to-day songs of 
praise rendered before the throne of the triune God, in be- 
half of this occasion. 

And now, my friends, it is my lot to speak to you in 
this hour to inform or remind you of the great importance 
of this present celebration and to picture to you the un- 
limited joy within the hearts of all concerned in this event. 
Let me, then, endeavor to set forth to you, according to 
our text and by the guidance of the Holy Spirit, the follow- 
ing truth: 


THE DESIRE TO DWELL IN THE HOUSE OF THE LORD ALL 
THE DAYS OF THEIR LIVES, THE GOOD REASON WHY 
TRUE CHRISTIANS JOYFULLY ERECT, DEDICATE 
AND UPHOLD THEIR CHURCHES. 


This desire is twofold: 


I. That they may behold the beauty of the Lord, and 
Il. That they may tnqutre in the temple of the Lord. 


aif 


True Christians have the desire to dwell in the house 
of the Lord to behold the beauty of the Lord, and for 
this reason they joyfully erect, dedicate and uphold their 
churches. For as God manifested Himself in the old testa- 
ment within the temple of Jerusalem, so has He promised 
to be at all times—until the end of the world—and at all 
places where two or three assemble in His name. Wherever, 
therefore, the Word of God is preached and the holy sacra- 
ments are administered according to Christ’s institution, 
there the true God is present and there alone the beauty 
of the Lord may be beheld. For through the true divine 
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Word God reveals Himself to us and thereby alone we be- 
hold Him in His true appearance and unmeasured beauty. 
In the Word of God, both as it is written and purely preached, 
God reveals Himself to us as the triune God! We behold 
in the Word of holy Writ: the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Ghost, three distinct persons in one eternal, undivided and 
indivisible essence—God one in essence, three in persons. 
This we plainly see by the clear testimony of holy Scripture. 
Thus we read that God is one in essence: ‘‘Hear, O Israel, 
the Lord our God is but one Lord.’’ Deut. 6,4. And 
again: ‘There is none other God, but one,’’ 1 Cor. 8, 4; 
and once more: ‘‘One God and Father of all, who is above 
all, and through all, and in you all.’’ But this one God 
plainly reveals Himself to us in three persons. ‘This glo- 
rious revelation we behold at the baptism of Christ. The 
Father’s voice is heard from heaven: ‘‘This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased;’’ the Son at the same time 
is baptized in the Jordan, and the Holy Ghost at this very 
time descends in the form of a dove and lights upon Him. 
Furthermore we behold this one God in three persons in 
the formula of holy baptism, in which it is commanded that 
all nations should be baptized in the name of the Father 
and the Son and the Holy Ghost. And at last we find the 
three persons expressly mentioned in the first Epistle of 
St.John: ‘‘There are three that bear record in heaven, the 
Father, the Word (the Son), and the Holy Ghost: and 
these three are one.’’ Thus we behold the true God to be 
the triune God, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost—one in 
essence and three in persons. 

This wonderful God, whom we behold wherever .His 
Word is preached, whom we behold in His true church by 
the means of grace, has revealed Himself the almighty 
Maker of heaven and earth, and we behold Him as the crea- 
tor and preserver of all things. All that dwell in the house 
of the Lord to behold the beauty of the Lord perceive His 
majesty in all His works and therefore exclaim with David: 
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‘*O Lord, how manifold are Thy works! in wisdom hast 
Thou made them all: the earth is full of Thy riches.’ 
Ps. 104, 24. And especially wonderful is the creation of 
man. God created man in His own image, in the image 
of God created He him, male and female created He them. 
—Yea, He created man unto life everlasting. But He is 
also the preserver and governor of all creatures. He pro-- 
vides for and satisfieth the desire of every living thing. 
Thus we behold our God in His wonderful beauty, which 
He manifests as the creator and preserver of all the universe. 
All that dwell in the house of the Lord and behold this 
beauty of the Lord must proclaim: ‘‘Lord, Thou art a won- 
derful God, Thou art great and beautiful in all Thy works. 
Great is Thy wisdom and love.’’—This our great God re- 
veals Himself to us as a holy and just God. As He is the 
supreme being, God must be perfect in every particular. 
And so He is. We behold Him in His perfect holiness and 
there again see His infinite beauty. We at once are con- 
vinced, that He is not a God, that hath pleasure in wicked- 
ness and that evil cannot dwell with Him. Ps. 5, 5.—We 
behold that He is holy in His essence, words and works. 
All that dwell in the house of the Lord and see this beauty 
of His perfect holiness at once must join in the chorus of 
all angels and saints: ‘‘Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of host. 
The whole world is full of His glory.’’ And as He is holy 
He demands all people to be holy. He Himself says: ‘‘Ye 
shall be holy for I, the Lord your God, am holy.’’ Lev. 19, 2. 
O therefore adore the beauty of the Lord in His holiness. 
His holiness is accompanied by perfect righteousness. In 
the house of the Lord we hear: ‘‘Thy righteousness, O Lord, 
is like great mountains, Thy judgments are a great deep,”’ 
Ps. 36, 6, and: ‘‘Thy right hand is full of righteousness.’’ 
Ps. 48, 10.— Therefore the Lord Himself proclaims: ‘‘I the 
Lord speak righteousness, I declare things that are right.’’ 
Jes.45,19. And again He says: ‘‘There is no God else be- 
side me; a just God.’’ He is just in all His judgments, un- 
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blemished in all His righteousness, errorless in all His say- 
ings and proceedings. Therefore all that dwell in the house 
of the Lord must exclaim: Lord, Thy beauty of perfect holi- 
ness and righteousness is great; Thou art a wonderful God, 
marvelous is Thy revelation. 

But, alas, those that dwell in the house of the Lord 
not alone behold Him in the beauty of His infinite love in 
creation and preservation, but are also convinced in the 
house of the Lord of His wrath and displeasure. For we 
have sinned and come short of the glory of God. Have we 
not transgressed the law and thus angered the holy and just 
God, given Him cause to withdraw from us all heavenly 
and earthly blessings? Yea, we have deserved His dis- 
pleasure and wrath, and punishment in time and eternity! 
This is verily true. And this we learn in the house of the 
Lord, from the true Word of our God—His holy Law. And 
by this Word, which proclaims to us our temporal and eter- 
nal fate, we behold the beauty of the Lord. We perceive 
thereby the perfection of His holiness and righteousness. 
According to His holiness and righteousness He cannot par- 
don the sinner without satisfaction, but must punish him to 
the full extent of the law. And the sinner in his deplorable 
state must glorify God by admitting: Lord, Thou art per- 
fect in Thy holiness and righteousness; but I have trans- 
gressed Thy law and thus receive the just reward of my in- 
iquity— Thy wrath and punishment in time and eternity. 
But woe unto us, could we not otherwise glorify God in His 
holiness and righteousness; woe unto us, if this were the 
only way in which we could behold His beauty. Then, my 
friends, His beauty as a holy and righteous God would but 
increase our misery. Then the knowledge of His love in 
creation, which He especially revealed unto man, would 
cause us to howl in agony to all eternity. Were this the 
only way to behold the beauty of the Lord in the house of 
the Lord, then surely no sinner could have the desire to 
dwell in that house. 
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But, my friends, God also and even more reveals to 
sinners His holiness and righteousness and love by reveal- 
ing to them the great work of redemption through Christ, 
His Son. God’s holiness and righteousness required satis- 
faction for the sinner’s transgressions. But as the sinner 
was utterly unable to render this full satisfaction to the holy - 
and just God, He, God Himself, in His infinite love found 
a way to satisfy both His holiness and righteousness and 
also His love toward a sinful world. And what did God do? 
Behold —‘‘God so loved the world, that He gave His only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life’? (John 3,16). So all who 
dwell in the house of the Lord behold the holiness and 
righteousness of the great God satisfied in every particular 
through Christ. They realize that Christ, the Son of God, 
came to this world, became our brother according to the 
flesh, without sin, yea, became our substitute, who suffered 
the full penalty of the law for us, atoned for our sin and 
thus satisfied the holy and righteous God. ‘This full re- 
demption He acquired for us by His holy conception, birth, 
life, suffering, and death. As the God-man He reconciled 
God with the world. And that this reconciliation was per- 
fect, God Himself proclaimed to the whole world by resur- 
recting His dead and buried Son on the third day. God and 
mankind united. ‘The sinner who believes in Christ Jesus 
has no need of fearing the wrath of God, but can rely on God 
as his benefactor and lover. Through this salvation we be- 
hold the beauty of the Lord in His perfect holiness and right- 
eousness, punishing sin relentlessly, and His perfect love 
and grace by giving His only Son as a substitute for a world 
of sinners, so that all that believe in Him shall not perish 
but have everlasting life. 

Now all Christians have good reason to desire to dwell 
in the house of the Lord to behold His beauty in perfect 
holiness and righteousness, and can joyfully proclaim: 
‘Holy, holy, holy is the Lord’’ and righteous in all His 
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ways. They need not fear; for this holy and righteous 
God finds no iniquity scored against them, for their sins are 
laid upon Christ. They are now no more condemnable in 
the sight of God. Our offence to His holiness and right- 
eousness has been fully adjusted. Therefore we behold 
Him fearlessly in His majesty of holiness and righteous- 
ness and for this reason long to dwell in the house of the 
Lord. But above all we enjoy the beauty of His infinite 


love by which the reconciliation between God and the world _ 


was effected. Surely the beauty of His love is great, yea, 
greater than we can conceive. ‘The Creator loves his fallen 
creature, the holy and righteous God yearns in surpassing 
love for a world of damned and miserable sinners. God 
gave His Son to save His enemies. And His Son became 
man and as the God-man suffered, died, was buried, rose 
again from the dead, ascended to heaven, and sitteth at the 
right hand of God the Father Almighty, from whence He 
shall come to judge the quick and the dead. He has made 
good and sure the sinner’s redemption and salvation; He has 
demolished the kingdom of Satan and reopened unto all sin- 
ners the gates of the kingdom of His grace, which is His 
church, and the gates to the kingdom of His eternal glory. 
Great is the love of God which He has revealed to us by 
the redemption of the world through Christ His eternal Son. 
Thus we continually behold His beauty through the mes- 
sage of the Gospel and the benefits of the holy sacraments. 
By these means of grace the Holy Ghost enlightens us 
through true faith and keeps us in the knowledge of Christ, 
that we can always behold His boundless beauty in His 
perfect love. Nor has the love of God ceased to exert it- 
self toward us. For St. Paul says, ‘‘Not that we are suffi- 
cient of ourselves to think any thing as of ourselves; but our 
sufficiency is of God,’’ 2 Cor. 3, 5. And again: ‘‘For it is 
God which worketh in you both to will and to do of His 
good pleasure,’’ Phil. 2, 13, and: ‘‘No man can say that 
Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy Ghost,’’ 1 Cor. 12, 3, 
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and again: ‘‘According to His mercy He saved us, by 
the washing of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy 
Ghost.’’? Tit. 3, 5. Therefore we behold the beauty of the 
Lord in His ever faithful grace whereby we are preserved 
unto salvation through faith. Great is the love of God, we 
must all confess as we dwell in the house of the Lord and 
behold Him in the beauty of His love. 

O, therefore, my friends, realize the good reason Chris- 
tians have to erect, dedicate, and uphold their churches. It 
is because the Lord reveals Himself in His infinite beauty 
to all that seek Him there. Rejoice then, my hearers, over 
the dedication of this church. Come all and seek the Lord, 
for here He has begun to reveal His beauty and shall con- 
tinue to do so by His Word and sacraments. ‘Therefore 
hesitate not but come continually, come all the days of 
your lives and behold His measureless beauty. Consider 
this dedication of your church in its great importance and 
forget not the beauty of the Lord which He has revealed 
to us this day, in this house given over to His service, and 
ask Him in fervent prayer to remain therein. 

But, my friends, have sinners the privilege of revealing 
to the Lord the wants and desires of their hearts? Most 
assuredly! For He Himself says: ‘‘Ask, and it shall be 
given thee.’’ For this reason, also, true Christians desire 
to dwell in the house of the Lord, that they may inquire in 
the temple of the Lord. And this is the second reason, why 
true Christians erect, dedicate, and uphold their churches 
and why their joy is unlimitedly great on such occasions. 
This I shall endeavor to show forth to you in the second 
part of my discourse. 


Ne 


All men have a desire to be joyful and happy, and pon- 
der and meditate how they may satisfy this desire. But, 
alas! most men seek this object in vain by wrong means, 
and remain destitute of real and lasting happiness. All who 
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seek their satisfaction in earthly things, in riches and hon- 
ors, in meat and drink, in the lusts of the flesh, are utterly 
deceived in their efforts and remain miserable now and 
forever. 

Though some do succeed in gaining earthly riches, 
honor and other luxuries, can this really afford them sub- 
stantial bliss and happiness? Indeed not. ‘The desire of 
their heart will always call for more and will never be satis- 
fied. And even if it could be accomplished that people 
would really satisfy the desires of their careworn hearts by 
obtaining riches, honors, and luxuries, would not this joy 
be of short duration and would not this sinful pleasure be 
turned within a few days or years into eternal sorrow and 
misery? Woe unto those, who seek their satisfaction in 
this world of trouble and sorrow and anguish and tribula- 
tion. ‘They can not satisfy the sore longing of their dis- 
satisfied hearts. 

But, my friends, true Christians also have a desire to 
be happy in time and eternity. And how do they seek 
their temporal and eternal welfare? By appearing before 
the Giver of every good and perfect gift with prayer and 
supplication according to His Word, Ask, and it shall be 
given unto you. And especially do they make their churches 
houses of prayer, because He, the Lord Himself, is therein 
and answers the petitions which His people bring before 
Him concerning their temporal and eternal welfare. They 
appear before the Lord with all the yearnings of their hearts, 
and enquire of Him how they shall be satisfied. And their 
enquiry is never in vain. They pant and long for salvation, 
and here in the temple of the Lord they find the Word of 
their salvation, which reveals unto them all the counsel 
and holds forth and appropriates to them all the priceless 
treasures which Christ has earned for them, forgiveness of 
sins, life and salvation. ‘They are anxious and troubled on 
account of their sins, and behold, in the temple of the Lord 
they at once receive the consoling answer: ‘‘Behold the 
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Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world,’’ 
John 1, 29, and are thereby assured that Christ has atoned 
for the sin of the whole world. — They are terrified by the 
law and its dreadful curse, and, lo, here they are permitted 
to hear the comforting answer: ‘‘Christ is the end of the Law 
for righteousness to everyone that believeth,’’? Rom. 10, 4, 
and, ‘‘T’‘he Son of man is come to save that which is lost,”’ 
Matt. 18, 11. And again: ‘‘He that believeth in Christ 
and is baptized shall be saved,’’ Mark 16, 16. They are 
uneasy because of their weakness and the power of their 
spiritual enemies, and enquiring in the temple of the Lord, 
they hear that Christ is the conqueror of Satan, world and 
flesh. —If we are troubled concerning the day of judgment, 
we hear in the temple of the Lord, that all who are united 
with Christ through faith shall not be judged but be de- 
livered from death unto life; for thus we are informed in 
the house of the Lord: ‘‘There is therefore now no con- 
demnation to them which are in Christ Jesus,’’ Rom. 8, 1. 
Yea, even in view of death we hear in the temple of God 
the voice: ‘‘I am the resurrection, and the life: he that 
believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live: 
and whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall never die.’’ 
John 11, 25. 26. In the temple of the Lord Christians also 
partake of the holy sacraments— holy baptism and the sacra- 
ment of the true body and blood of Christ—and thereby 
receive all the blessings which Christ has merited by His 
life, suffering and death. O, blessed are they, therefore, 
that enquire in the temple of the Lord and there find by 
the means of grace forgiveness of sins, life and salvation. 
Blessed are they that dwell in the house of the Lord and 
enquire in His temple; for they receive satisfactory answers 
upon all questions pertaining to their spiritual and eternal 
welfare. But also in regard to our bodily and temporal 
welfare we receive satisfactory answers to the queries and 
petitions of our longing hearts. While toiling and strug- 
gling in the hardships of life, we are at once welcomed in 
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the house of the Lord with the blessed consolation: ‘‘The 
Lord be with you,’’ and are thereby comforted and satisfied 
as to our daily toil and hardship. If we are innocently 
persecuted by our enemies on account of our faith and life, 
we again enquire in the temple of the Lord and receive the 
answer which alone can satisfy the desire of our hearts; for 
the Lord says: ‘‘Blessed are they which are persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake: for their’s is the kingdom of heaven. 
Blessed are ye, when men shall revile you, and persecute 
you, and shall say all manner of evil against you falsely, 
for my sake. Rejoice, and be exceeding glad: for great 
is your reward in heaven.’’ Matt. 5, 10—12. If we are 
burdened with sickness, poverty and other bodily tribula- 
tions, we again enquire in the temple of the Lord and receive 
the answer: ‘‘We must through much tribulation enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.’’ Acts 14, 22. When we are bowed 
down in grief over the death of our dear ones, we also en- 
quire in the temple of the Lord and hear the blessed news: 
‘‘Weep not’’— your dear ones who departed in Christ are not 
dead, but sleep. Luke 8,52. ‘‘Weep not,’’ for: ‘‘Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth: yea, 
saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their labors; and 
their works do follow them.’’ Rev. 14, 13. ‘‘Weep not,’’ 
for: ‘‘I am the resurrection, and the life: he that believeth 
in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live: and who- 
soever liveth and believeth in me shall never die.’’ John 
11, 25—26.— And when we are ourselves attacked by death, 
then we hasten to enquire of the Lord and even then receive 
sweet consolation. We are informed, ‘‘Fear not,’’ Christ 
hath abolished death and hath brought life and immortality 
to light. ‘‘Fear not,’’ for: ‘‘The Lord shall deliver thee 
from every evil work, and will preserve thee to His heavenly 
kingdom.’’ 2 Tim. 4,18. ‘‘Fear not}’’ for: ‘The blood 
of Jesus Christ the Son of God cleanseth us from all sin.’’ 
1 John 1,7. ‘‘Fear not,’’ for: ‘‘He that endureth to the 
end shall be saved.’’ Matt. 10, 22. And thus all fear must 
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vanish and we rejoice: ‘‘Death is swallowed up in victory. 
O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory? 
The sting of death is sin; and the strength of sin is the law. 
But thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.’? 1 Cor. 15, 54—57. 

Blessed are they, therefore, that desire to dwell in the 
house of the Lord all the days of their lives to behold the 
beauty of the Lord and to enquire in the temple of the Lord, 
for their eyes shall see the magnificent beauty of the Lord, 
and their ear shall hear good and blessed tidings, and their 
hearts shall be gladdened all the days of their life, and their 
mouths shall rejoice over the beauty and the goodness of 
the Lord and, therefore, they shall offer sacrifices of joy in 
the tabernacle of the Lord and sing praise unto his name 
forever. 

May the desire to dwell in the house of the Lord to be- 
hold the beauty of the Lord and to enquire in His temple be 
the reason for which this church has been erected and this 
day dedicated to its great purpose. May the desire to dwell 
in this house remain and increase within your bosom, and 
may this house always be a house of the Lord in which the 
Lord reigneth by the means of His pure Gospel and the 
original sacraments. Surely then this house shall bring to 
you everlasting blessings. 

Furthermore, may God grant that this desire to dwell 
in the house of the Lord be vouchsafed to your offspring, 
to all coming generations unto the end of the world. Yea, 
may many others come to behold the beauty of the Lord 
and enquire in His temple. May God graciously protect 
and uphold this church, that it may be to you and many 
after you a storehouse of grace and salvation. 

O, therefore, my friends, in this closing hour of our 
dedicatory services lift up your voice and vow unto the 
Lord, who has to-day entered this house and is now in our 
midst: ‘‘We will dwell in Thy house, O Lord, forever.’’ 
Psalm 23. 
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And Thou, Lord, who knowest the desire of Thy people, 
Thou wilt graciously grant their longing to be satisfied ac- — 
cording to Thy promises in Thy infallible Word. Thou 
' wilt now and forever show forth thy beauty to them and 
not hide Thyself before them; Thou wilt also permit them 
to enquire in Thy temple and counsel with them for their 
temporal and eternal welfare. O, satisfy us, we pray Thee, © 
eatly with Thy mercy, that we may rejoice and be glad all 
our days. ‘‘Let Thy work, henceforth as unto now, appear 
unto Thy servants, here and everywhere, and Thy glory 
unto their children,’’ Psalm 90, 15. 16, that all may dwell 
in Thy house to satisfy their desire all the days of their life 
and behold Thy beauty and enquire in Thy temple, until we 
all enter in Thy everlasting temple of glory, which is not 
made by hands, which Thou hast prepared for all that be- 
lieve in Thee and love Thee. ‘Then and there we shall be- 
hold Thy beauty face to face, for there we shall see Thee 
as Thou art with our own eyes and stay in Thy presence 
to all eternity. There we shall no more enquire but fully 


understand everything to perfection and dwell in Thy light : ‘o 
forever. ‘There we shall stand before Thy heavenly throne ~ 


and praise Thy name without end. a 
O Lord God, preserve, therefore, this Thy house and — 


Thy people that dwell in it; be gracious unto Thy servants. ~ 


Grant that not one may leave Thy house in this hour with- 
out testifying with David: ‘‘One thing have I desired of the 
Lord, that will I seek after, that I may dwell in the house 


of the Lord all the days of my life, to behold the beauty of — 


the Lord and to enquire in-His temple.’’ We pray Thee, 
O Lord, hear our prayer and satisfy the desire of Thy people 
and grant Thy servants ‘‘to dwell in Thy house forever.’? — 


Ps. 23, 6. Amen. Jb cSaie 
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